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NOTES AND NEWS 


From a judgment recently handed 
down in the United States Customs 
Court in ve Apuleiana : 


‘After glancing through the volume, 
which is in evidence herein, we ex- 


perience no hesitancy whatever in char-: 


acterizing the subject-matter thereof as 
shockingly and revoltingly obscene. In 
our opinion, it is just plain literary 
rubbish and filth so putrid that it 
sounds the very depth of human de- 
pravity. In his licentious mythical 
ravings, the author has stooped so low 
that his work, far from being a so-called 
classic, reflects not only the trash of a 
degenerated human mind but likewise 
constitutes a gratuitous insult and libel 
on the poor dumb brute beast whose 
good name is sought to be traduced and 
defamed.’ 


Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou 
art translated! 


The bimillenary of Vergil’s birth will 
be celebrated by general agreement in 
1930, although by strict arithmetic, 
since there was no year 0, the date 
should have been 1931. The Classical 
Association has set up a committee to 
recommend suitable ways of com- 
memoration; and meanwhile an ex- 
pedition is being organised to visit the 
poet’s birthplace next spring. In 1915 
the Classical Review published an epi- 
graphic observation of Professor G. E. K. 
Braunholtz, acting on which Professor 
Conway in 1922 identified the site of 
Vergil’s farm in a stretch of land 
between Calvisano and Carpenedolo, 
between Brescia and Mantua, in full 
view of the Alps, distant just thirty 
Roman miles from Mantua, as Probus 
said. At the invitation of the Hellenic 
Travellers’ Club, Professor Conway is 
now offering to lovers of Vergil an 
opportunity of visiting the site and the 
Mantuan district generally (including 
Verona and the lakes of Como and 
NO. CCCXXI. VOL. XLIII. 


Garda), and so judging of the evidence 
for themselves. Parties will start from 
London on March 25, April, 1, April 8, 
and April 15; and before leaving Italy 
will visit Florence, where Professor 
Conway will lecture on the Medicean 
Codex of Vergil. Professor S. K. 
Johnson, formerly of Manchester, now 
of Swansea, will lecture on Livy at 
Padua and on the Livy MSS. at 
Florence; and Mr. William Beare and 
Miss Kathleen Chrimes, of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, who are to be 
coadjutors of Professor Conway in the 
new edition of Vergil, will also take 
part in these visits. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from Miss Edith Crowdy, Secretary of 
the Hellenic Travellers’ Club, 3, Albany 
Courtyard, Piccadilly, W.1. We are 
asked to add that, by courtesy of the 
Club, members of the Classical Associa- 
tion will be admitted to these expedi- 
tions without payment of the usual 
entrance fee of a guinea. 


‘It is easier at the Universities than 
at the Schools to feel clearly that the 
study of language is ultimately a means 
to an end. That end, so far as the 
majority of students is concerned, is 
perfectly clear and unambiguous : Greek 
is learnt for the sake of reading and 
appreciating the works of the greatest 
Greek writers, including the philo- 
sophers. That is to my mind almost 
the whole justification for the general 
teaching of the subject, and it is over- 
whelmingly sufficient. . . . I would 
not seem to underestimate the import- 
ance, to the ordinary student, of real 
comprehension of the political history, 
the archaeology, or the philology of 
Greece and Rome; some knowledge of 
history in particular is absolutely es- 
sential, and the more the student can 
learn of all these matters the better. 
But the field is vast, and for most 
students the time is short : and nothing 
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can compensate for failure to read and 
assimilate the great works of ancient 
literature.’ 

Professor D. S. Robertson’s in- 
augural lecture on ‘The Future of 
Greek Studies’ contains many wise 
and candid reflections—in particular 
readers will be impressed by a discrim- 
inating estimate, by one who is both 
scholar and archaeologist, of the great 
figures who ruled the Cambridge Clas- 
sical School when he was an under- 
graduate—but it contains nothing better 
worth saying than the above excerpts. 
From ‘tearless Greek,’ as a wit has put 
it, it is but a step to ‘ Greekless tears.’ 


The Proceedings of the Classical 
Association of Scotland for 1927 and 
1928 make sad and heartening reading : 
sad in the two initial articles, sketches 
of John Burnet and of A. W. Mair by 
Messrs. Lorimer and Forbes; hearten- 
ing in the evidence displayed of robust 
faith and hard thinking in the cause of 
sound learning. There are reports of 
discussions, fresh and unconventional, 
on the early teaching of Latin and on 
the place of prose composition in the 
classical curriculum, and the volume is 
distinguished by two presidential ad- 
dresses of fine quality—Sir George 
Adam Smith on ‘ The Hebrew and the 
Hellene,’ and Professor Harrower on 
‘Architectural Form in Greek Litera- 
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ture.’ The Principal of Aberdeen finds 
the ultimate distinction between Hebrew 
and Greek mentality summed up in the 
words of St. Paul—the Jews ask for signs 
and the Greeks seek wisdom, meaning by 
‘signs’ proof that ‘the Divine is in 
action, that God effected something.’ ‘I 
am reminded of what my Hebrew pro- 
fessor, Davidson, once said very quietly 
to me as we were musing on the subject 
together before his study fire: ‘‘ Smith, 
these Hebrew prophets were terribly 
one-ideaed men; they were always 
looking for God to do something.’’’ 
The Greeks, on the other hand, were 
& macav codinv. Professor 
Harrower’s concluding wordsare timely : 
‘This is the true service of the Classical 
spirit to the world of to-day—not the 
imposing of its own law on modern 
artistic effort, but the insistence on the 
observance of law of some sort, if art 
and literature are not to be lost in 
anarchy.’ 


Mr. D. A. Macnaughton’s recent 
memorandum Latin and Greek in 
Secondary Schools in England (H.M. 
Stationery Office, or any bookseller, 
price gd.) should be bought and read 
by all who teach the classics or desire 
their enlarged influence. The schools 
hold the key of the position, and Mr. 
Macnaughton writes with knowledge, 
insight, and conviction. 


A LAW AT SPARTA. (C.R. XLIIIL., May 1929, P. 52.) 


THUCYDIDES IV. 132. 3: 


"Ioxayépas xai 'Awewlas ’Apioreds abrol te ws 
Bpacléay adixorro, émidety Aaxedaimovlwy 
Ta wWpdypuara, kal Tov HBwrTwy mapavdpws 
Gvipas éx Gore whrewv Apxovras 
Kal wh Trois émirpérev. 


The date referred to is 423 B.c. The 
law which Ischagoras violated (7apa- 
vopws) was one which made it illegal 
for any man of military age (trav 7Bav- 
twv) to leave Sparta without permission. 
See Isocrates, Busiris 18 (date 390 B.C.), 
of the Lacedaemonians: «al yap 70 
pndéva TOV avev Tihs TaY 
apxovtay yvouns xal Ta 
ovocitia, . . . pnd émi tais 
kal tais otpateiais mpocéxyew Tov voor, 


éxeiPev (from Egypt) aravta 
gaow. Other references, in Plutarch 
and elsewhere, are given by Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities, trans. 
Brooks and Nicklin, p. 61, note 5. 

For trav paxipov see 
Thuc. III. 36, V. 32 and 116, where 
the verb 78ay distinguishes men, who 
can fight, from women and children, 
who cannot. For %8n in phrases de- 
noting the age of military service at 
Sparta see L. and S. (after trav 
iBovrov) Aaxedaipoviwr, that is 
the whole, of whom oi 7Bdayvres are part. 
avdpas = as elsewhere in Thu- 
cydides. I see no reason to suspect 
the text of this passage. 

J. A. NAIRN. 
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THREE NOTES ON PINDAR. 


O. 6. 15-16: 
elev év Eros. 

Att MSS. have which 
the Scholiasts defend, explaining it by 
Davies in C.R. XIII. 9, discussing the 
passage, translates : ‘When the full tale 
of the corpses of the seven pyres had 
been made up.’ Pauw’s 
has been accepted and again rejected 
by several editors, but the consensus of 
MSS. is strongly against this and other 
emendations. That tedAety can mean 
‘consume,’ as Heyne and Dissen sup- 
posed, entirely lacks confirmation. A 
reference to the parallel passage in 
N. g. 16 ff. shows clearly that Pindar 
regarded the seven pyres as prepared 
for the dead of each contingent, not 
solely for the seven heroes. There, as 
in O. 6, Amphiaraus, whose body alone 
could not be found, is contrasted with 
the duiros or otpatid; and as the 
Scholium on O. 6. 16 states that o 
THs KUKALKHS OnBaisos, it is likely enough 
that the myth in both odes was modelled 
on that lost epic. Pindar was well 
aware that all the seven heroes were 
not killed in battle before Thebes, and 
still more that only four or five of the 
seven bodies were burnt on the pyre, 
according as Eteoclus is omitted or 
included. Yet the seven pyres are tra- 
ditional, and must therefore refer to the 
dead of the seven contingents. 

It is a mark of Pindar’s style not to 
repeat exactly the same expression or 
the same thought. Now in J. 1, where 
Amphitryon and seven-gated Thebes 
are mentioned, we find at the close the 
remarkable phrase ’Aiéa 
ov dpafera:. As the soul is ‘ rendered 
as tribute to Hades,’ so may the dead 
body be ‘rendered as tribute to the 
pyre.’ I suggest the correction zupais 
for mupav above. Cf. the interesting 


parallel in Soph. Ant. 141-3, where the 
seven captains left to Zevs tpomaios 
their tayyadxa téXn. The dative which 
seems necessary after teXeoOévtwy may 
also be got by reading dacri 
mupav vexpav for which cf. 


N. 9.24. é@mrera is not strictly correct, 
as no new fact is given. 


P. 11. 54-8: 

Evvaion 5’ dug’ dperais pOovepol dutivovrar 
el Tis Axpov dovxa re aivay tBpw 
dmépuyev* wédavos av’ éoxariay 

Oavdrov éoxev (or év) yAuKurdrg -yeveg 
ebuvupor kTedvwv Kparlorav xdpw mopwr. 

There are serious difficulties both of 
the readings and of the connection of 
clauses. All editors take ef tus... 
amépuyev with the clause preceding, and 
emend éoxev or év, 1. 57, in such a wa 
as leaves xa\Xiova in agreement wit 
éoxatidv or Gavatov as a predicative 
adjective. In both points I think they 
are wrong. 

Pindar abruptly expresses his own 
judgment on politics as the mouthpiece 
of the victor and his father. Therefore 
Evvaiow (Mosch.) is to be preferred ; 
Evvaio. aud’ (V.) is an indication of 
this. The action of jealous men should 
be similarly abrupt. dra (Schol.) in 
1. 55, ara (MSS.) is dubious, and might 
easily have arisen by dittography. No- 
where else in O/. and Pyth. is there an 
example of a monosyllable carried over 
to the next line to complete a sentence, 
except O. 13. 107, and in that passage 
there is no elision such as is required if 
drq ei tis is read. ‘av, the correction 
of Thiersch, cures the trouble, and sup- 
plies a necessary genitive for dxpov ; 
tavd’ (M. Schmidt) is perhaps prefer- 
able. If dudvovra is taken with ef tis 

. . amepvyev, there is an unexampled 
passive use of the verb and a non sequitur 
in meaning. The jealous are not re- 
pelled if a man lives a quiet life and 
shuns insolence; it is the jealous who 
repel others. Therefore put a full stop 
at dwvvovrat, and translate: ‘I am all 
eager for virtues that serve the general 
good, but the jealous repel them.’ The 
extreme oligarchs of Thebes are pointed 
at. 

el tis begins the protasis, to which 
péravos, etc., provides the apodosis. 
This latter clause must first be cleared 
up. The verb in it will naturally be 
indicative, as Pindar prefers the logical 
conditional. dv is therefore the preposi- 
tion with écyaridy. A verb is needed 


if 
A 
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which will take «adXéiova as its cognate 
object. I suggest mpdfer (or mpakev 
gnomic) in place of MSS. éoyev, which 
has evidently arisen from écyatidv of 
the previous line, and also caused @ava- 
tov—found only in B—to be changed 
to Oavarov. Translate: ‘If any man 
has attained the crown of these virtues, 
and living at peace has shunned dread 
insolence, he will have a fairer hap at 
the very verge of black death by bestow- 
ing on his dearest offspring the grace 
of a good name, the best of treasures.’ 
The good fortune of the apodosis thus 
follows on the good character of the 
protasis, and the thought is tightened 
up, with balance of parts. For the 
meaning cf. O. 8. 73, ’Aiéa rot Adberar 
appeva mpatats dvnp. Asa minor point 
xpatisrov (Bergk) seems a necessary 
correction. The emendation of Wila- 
mowitz av . . . oteiyot is open to the 
objections that the sentence is abrupt, 
and that xaddlova is an epithet of 
écxatiav. The latter word (owing to 
its meaning) never requires any epithet, 
and death to Pindar is not «anos, still 
less 


P. a. 35-7: 
ebval 5¢ rapdrporo és xaxbrar’ 
€Badov, worl xai rov ixovr’. émel vedéda 
Peddos yuKd pebérwv, dvip. 

Except Cs M zroté,all MSS. have the 
above reading, which is not only un- 
metrical, but gives a sense which is 
ludicrously feeble. Of the emendations, 
émi xottov iovr’ (Boeckh after Beck) 
fails on grounds of syntax, for the 
miseries of Ixion did not begin till the 
union with the false Hera was over; 
Bothe’s éxov7’ is weak; Schneidewin’s 
édovr’ suggests that successful adulterers 


usually get off better than those who 
are caught, teaching which Pindar would 
certainly have condemned. 

Taking the passage in detail, edvai 
refers to mapeXeEato and not to ére:paro 
preceding, 1. 34; mapdtporo means 
‘misguided, deluded,’ not ‘ lawless,’ as 
mapatpérmew twa would indicate, and 
clearly refers to vedéda following ; 
is therefore not gnomic, but past in 
meaning, and the causal ézrel follows 
naturally asan explanation. The words 
moti kal Tov ixovt’ therefore conceal the 
reason why Ixion was so deluded, and 
that reason was the attempted outrage 
of Hera. The goddess is in ll. 33-4 
alluded to in highly ornate language, 
and so again in ll. 38-9. We should 
therefore expect a very simple expres- 
sion to denote her in the sentence 
quoted above. 

I suggest that the second line ran: 

wore ray (or aderdvr’. 


‘A delusive union plunged him into a 
mass of trouble for his sin against her 
(the goddess).’ We have then a refer- 
ence as required to éreparo and «ar’ 
avtov, |. 34, and an effective contrast to 
avnp, |. 37- 

The course of the corruption was, 
I believe, as follows : wore was changed 
to aS was treated like 
dpaptave by thescribe. See the Schol. 
on aduto€evor, O. 10. 6, quoted in Rum- 
pel. was glossed by bor- 
rowed from Avos two 
lines above, which supplanted trav, and 
when the metre was adjusted xai rov 
was evolved, and fcovt’ was patched up 
from adcTor7’ to satisfy the scansion 
and moti, which held its ground. 

W. A. STONE. 


NOTE ON SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE 9235, 926. 


ef ody 745 éoriv év xadd, 
mabbvres dv Evyyvoimev 


THESE lines are usually translated : 
‘ Nay, then, if these things are pleasing 
to the gods, when I have suffered my 
doom I shall come to know my sin.’ 
Thus dv £vyyvoipev is closely joined 
with juaprnxotes, and not with 
tes, and the latter is taken as being 
equivalent to a second protasis in a 


conditional sentence: ‘If I suffer, I 
shall know I was wrong. Dindorf 
takes ovyyv-yvoonw here as meaning ‘to 
confess’ ( fatebimur peccasse), but which- 
ever of the various shades of meaning 
is attached to av Evyyvoiuer, if it is 
joined with saprnxortes, not only does 
the whole sentence become pointless, 
but the order is contrary to usage. 

It is manifestly absurd to make 


i 


- 
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Antigone say that, if Creon’s sentence 
is carried out, she will know it was a 
sin to bury Polyneices. Punishment 
does not prove guilt either in Greek 
Tragedy or anywhere else. It may be 
urged that Antigone, convinced of the 
piety of her act, has been expecting the 
gods to save her in the end; and when 
she no longer sees any hope of this, 
she begins to weaken and to wonder if, 
after all, she has done wrong. There 
is, however, nothing in the rest of the 
play to show that Antigone expected 
the gods to save her; but even if she 
did, the fact that they allowed her to 
suffer would prove to her nothing one 
way or the other. The gods, though 
they punish the guilty, do not neces- 
sarily save the innocent, but even use 
them as unfortunate instruments. 

Antigone is not saying that, if the 
gods allow her to suffer, she will come 
to know that she was wrong, but that, 
if she has sinned, she will acquiesce in 
her punishment. The point is that she 
is trying to mitigate and to explain her 
defiance. 

These two lines are equivalent to an 
irregular conditional sentence with a 


double protasis ; and the usual order in 
such sentences shows that av Evyyvoipev 
must be taken with za@ovtes, while it 
is *aptnxores which contains the 
second protasis. ovyyvyywoxw there- 
fore can scarcely here have the meaning 
‘to come to know’ or ‘ to confess,’ but 
rather its more usual meaning ‘to agree 
with,’ z.e. ‘to acquiesce in.’ The whole 
sentence might be paraphrased: e rad’ 
éotiv év Oeois Kard, Evyyvoipevy av TO 
protasis, apodosis, protasis—is the usual 
one in sentences containing two pro- 
tases, one subordinate to the other, 
belonging to the same apodosis. Cf. 
Eur. Bacchae 712-713: dor’ ei 
Tov Oedov tov viv | edyaiow av 
tade. Plat. Ap. 17D: 
et Eévos av, 
Sytrov av por ev exeivn TH te Kai 
T® TpoTm Edeyov. Dem. IV. I1: Kai 
yap dv ovros te tayéws dpeis 
érepov toujocete, avrep 
mpocéynte Tois Tov 
These lines, therefore, should be trans- 
lated: ‘ Nay, then, if these things are 
pleasing to the gods, and if I have 
sinned, I will acquiesce in my fate.’ 
Eric C. Woopcock. 


ARISTOPHANES, CLOUDS, LL. 994-995. 


wal un wept rods cavTod yovéas TE 
v 

br. ris aldods Thyady’ dva- 

HALL AND GELDART. 

THE manuscripts and editors are alike 
unconvincing on line g95. Ravennas 
and Venetus give dvarAjnoewv, other 
manuscripts dvarAdocew. The latter 
verb, avamAdocewv, makes some sort 
of sense—provided 67 is read for 
of Ravennas and Venetus— 
but it is not tolerable. The mean- 
ing would be either ‘ because you 
are going to mould the (well-known) 
image of Modesty,’ where the article 
with dyaXa is out of place, and vitiates 
the required sense ; or ‘ because you are 
going to remodel the image of Modesty.’ 
But this also unsuitably implies some 
one well-known image of Modesty 
external to Pheidipvides himself, where- 
as the author clearly meant the two to 
be conceived of as identical. Or else it 
means that Pheidippides was originally 


an a@yaXpa aidods, who fell from grace, 
and who is now going to restore him- 
self. But Aristophanes did not mean 
this. 

The editors who adopt dvarAncew 
explain it as meaning to ‘ infect,’ and, 
reading Tis aidovs Tayarp’ 
avatAnoew, translate ‘which is likely 
to infect the image of Modesty.’ The 
objection to this is that davarAncew 
can scarcely mean ‘infect’ here, with 
no genitive of the disease expressed. 

The scholia on the line are in the 
highest degree remarkable. The verb 
at the end of 995 is explained by the 
following curious variants: adavifew 
(and ddavicew); mAnpdca (and 
pocev); TuT@cewv and timwow épyd- 
How to account for adavifew 
as a gloss on dvamAnoew or avarrAdooew 
has puzzled all the editors, while those 
who would arbitrarily adopt adavifew 
from the scholia and incorporate it into 
the text of the play, leave the problem 
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untouched. I suggest that the passage 
originally ran, 
re undév 
aloxpiv roeiv, 8, ris aldods 
dvamrnpotr: 


that dvarnpodp (‘ maim’ or ‘ mutilate ’) 
was loosely but not foolishly glossed by 
apavitew (‘destroy’), and that subse- 
quently avamrnpody was misread for the 
commoner word avatAnpoby. (At Aris- 
tot. Problem. 960", the manuscripts are 
divided between and 
and at Plutarch, Moral. 
373D, from the manuscript - reading 
avetdypwce Svvaysv, which is directly 
contrary to the sense demanded by the 
context, Baxter has restored the cer- 
tainly correct dvernpwce 

advaTAnpoby was next glossed by 
; then was ex- 
truded from the text by dvamAnjcew, 
which was itself glossed by mAnpwceuw, 
and ‘emended’—perhaps by way of 
advarhdcew which is read by A—to 
dvatXaocew; which last gave rise to 
the glosses tum@cev and 
€épyacecOa:, as well as to the alteration 
of into pérrews. 

The meaning of the passage as now 
emended will be, ‘And (you will have 
learned how) to do no other shameful 
thing, which is likely to mutilate the 
living image of Modesty.’ I translate 


‘living image’ because that it is 
Pheidippides himself who is destined 
to be an dyadya aidods is shown both 
by the sense of the passage and by 
Aristeides (I. p. 129 Dindorf), who 
araphrases Aristophanes thus, @yadpa 
dv tis &bnoev ths Aidods adrov elvar, 
@ ye 

For a similar use of dyadpa cp. 
Philostratus 2. 187. 9 (Kayser)—é0ev 
avrov (Ajax). In all the places where 
I translate dyadpa by ‘living image’ 
some such word as ‘glory’ might be 
substituted, but I think my translation 
gives the better sense. 

In line 995, as emended, the article 
with dyadya is no longer otiose. For 
while, as appears from these quotations, 
the Greek for ‘ You are the living image 
of Modesty’ is dyadpa el ris aidods, 
it is clear that a phrase like ‘Do not 
harm (yourself who are) the living 
image of Modesty,’ can be rendered 
un Brarte THs aidods, 
where the article means not ‘ the well- 
known, ’ but ‘this-consisting-of-yourself.’ 

Perhaps Plato had Aristophanes in 
mind when he wrote (Politicus 310D), 
% aidods ye ad Alay TANPHS 
. . . 5) Tav- 
avarnpova bar. 


E. C. Yorke. 


FOUR NOTES ON GREEK PARTICLES. 


(1) Sopx. Phil. 872-3: 
obtws éveyxeiv. 

When ov«xovr is an emphatic negative 
(as it clearly is here, for an inferential 
sense of ody does not fit the context) 
the main idea in the negative clause is 
always stressed by ye. That is to say, 
the application of the emphasised state- 
ment is restricted, and ovcovv .. . ye 
is in effect the negative counterpart 
of yodv. The only possible exception 
(apart from the passage under considera- 
tion) seems to be Eur. Jon 356, where 
(assuming the text to be otherwise in 
order) Badham’s > springs 
from a sure instinct. The same rule, 
which has not, I think, been formu- 
lated, holds for the much rarer forms, 
ovx ovv, oix ... odv (except 


that Herodotus, whose use of ov 
diverges in important respects from the 
practice of Attic writers, has ov« ov 
without ye in II. 20 and III. 137). (In 
Soph. Aj. 1339 ov« ody dv 
rests only on a correction of L.) 

It is legitimate to speak of a ‘rule’ 
here, since there are certainly twenty- 
nine (and probably more) instances in 
classical Greek of emphatic ov«ouy (not 
to mention four of the split form) 
followed by ye. The absence of ye in 
Phil. 872 is therefore suspicious. The 
right reading is probably ¥’ air’ (avrd). 
We want a pronoun referring specifi- 
cally to raya mypata above, assisting 
the exact correspondence of rAjvas 
with érAncay: a plural is therefore to 
be preferred to a singular. Further, 
we want the most unemphatic pronoun 
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possible, since the whole stress is on 
subject and predicate: and avra, not 
todro, gives us this. The ina 
corresponding place three 
ines above goes some way to explain 
the corruption. 

(2) Eur. Alc. 1126-7: 

HP. adda dpas Sdpapra ojy. 

AA. &pa ye uh Te veprépwr 765° 7. 
There are certain objections to dpa ye. 
(i) ye following imperatives is a well- 

established usage, though not common, 
and often suspected by copyists and 
editors: Soph. El. 345, 411 ; Phil. 1003 ; 
Eur. Andr. 589; Supp. 842; I.A. 817. 
In all cases, however, it gives a strong 
emphasis, and is roughly equivalent to 
a note of exclamation (as in its far 
commoner use with adjectives and 
adverbs). It is surely too abrupt here. 

(ii) There is a certain clumsiness in 
opas and Spa, in close proximity but in 
different senses (physical and mental), 
unless the use of the same word ts stylistic- 
ally effective. 

(iii) The MSS. reading implies that 
Admetus regards Heracles as a fellow- 
dupe; the context rather suggests that 
he suspects him of being the author of, 
or at least a partner to, the deception. 

All three objections are met by read- 
ing op® ye (‘I am seeing, whether .. .’). 
The repetition opds ... op@ is then 
not pointless but pointed, for the second 
speaker catches up, and twists to a new 
meaning, a word used by the first. 
Perhaps we should put a dash after 
op® ye, Admetus using the verb at first 
in the old sense, and then, by an after- 
thought, in the new. 

ye marks the answer as affirmative : 
Alc. 199-201 4 mov . . . Kraies 
ye: 149: 418-20 as... 
’"Emiorapai ye: Rhes. 218-19 evtuyeiv 
povov ce Sei. — ye (where 
Wilamowitz’ ye is probably right). 
For the repetition (though with no 
modification in the sense) cf. Plat. 
Phaed. 96a éav Bovrdkn .. . pH 
Bovropai ye (‘I do wish) ; 58D. 

(3) Eur. Ion 958-9: 

TIP. xal év dvrpw raida odv Erdos ; 

KP. més ; olxrpa oréparos éxBadoic’ ern. 


‘8’ delendum notaverat, ut videtur, ipse L’ 
(Murray). 


Wilamowitz omits 8’, while Murray, 
keeping it, suggests that the speech is 
interrupted at the end of 959. Her- 
mann, however, explains mas 6’; as 
= ov dé réyets, and Paley follows 
him, remarking that this ‘rather un- 
common tragic expression’ is equiva- 
lent to “Omas ; If Hermann and Paley 
had quoted Eur. Supp. 123-4, there 
could have been little further doubt 
about the matter : 

OH. ri yap Sora xpysovros ; 

AA, ti 8 ; edruxodvres émloravrar pépew. 

«What 2”? 

H.F. 1231-2 is possibly to be taken 
in the same way, though here ri & ; 
might also be interpreted, more nor- 
mally, as a surprised question, spoken 
propria persona. 

(4) Ar. Ach. 753: 

AI. 5’ ol Meyapis viv; ME. ofa 


Editors here generally take ola 57 as 
disparaging or euphemistic, and cite 
Eur. Her. 632 oia 
mapovoia, and so forth. But the pecu- 
liarity of passages like the present one 
is that nothing is left of the relative 
clause but the relative itself. In such 
cases 5) attached to the relative de- 
notes, as Hartung (Parttkeln, I. 277) 
rightly distinguishes, either universality 
of application or indifference and vague- 
ness (the difference, in fact, between 
‘quivis’ and ‘aliquis’). He omits, how- 
ever, to observe that of these two types 
the former alone belongs to strict Attic, 
e.g. Plat. Gorg. 512D 10 
xpévov. The latter is common in 
Herodotus, and is occasionally found 
in the less pure Attic writers: Xen. 
H. V. iv. 58 pyyvutas oroia 8) prey: 
Ant. Soph. fr. 54 Aen. 
Tact. 31 te dy. An exact 
parallel to our passage is Her. I. 86 
ola 5» eimas (‘saying this and that’). 
The idiom is possibly Doric as well as 
Ionic. 

The point is not a purely gram- 
matical one, as it affects the tone of 
the Megarian’s speech, which is not 
querulous grimly humorous. 
‘What do you do all day?’ ‘Oh, one 
thing and another. Think of the 
quickest way to perdition, for one.’ 

J. D. DENNISTON. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS OF THINKING: A REMINDER. 


PHAVORINUS remarks on 
Bavo: Kai vopito, Kxupiws 
mpos peta aitiatixhs ovv- 
tacoouevov. The remark shows that 
in the sixteenth century it was neces- 
sary to point out that the proper con- 
struction of a word meaning ‘think’ is 
the accusative and infinitive; he failed 
to observe that @s can also be used. 
When is followed by 
it never means ‘ think.’ 

Even to-day it is necessary to insist 
on the elementary and absolute rule 
that no verb meaning ‘think’ can be 
followed by 6t1. For (1) I am informed 
that voyiftw drt is commonly taught 
in schools; and (2) worse still, in 
Lysias VII., § 39, an oration now pre- 
scribed for Honour Moderations at 
Oxford, my old friend Karl Hude has 
actually printed tpas vopifer 
Nexdwayos . . . aywvifera, with 
C only. The other MSS. omit the 
infinitive; and it is manifest that voyt- 
few is merely a scribe’s unfortunate 
attempt to supply the missing word. 
Hude, in writing to me, frankly puts 
forward no defence. Hamaker’s éyva- 
«évat is probable. 

The law is properly stated by Madvig, 
Kriiger, and Kuhner, but not by Good- 
win. When F. E. Thompson rewrote 
his Syntax of Attic Greek, 1 pointed it 
out to him. But he was incredulous, 
though the reason behind the law is 
obvious. He has quoted Xen. Anabd. 


VI. 1, § 28 (/.c., p. 285), as an example. 
He prints évvoeire Hrrov av ein ; but 
the passage is 6 évvoeite, Sts Hrrov dv ein. 
I am prepared to grant that évvoeire 
here very likely means ‘ you think,’ for 
the sentence echoes a passage in § 18, 
which is introduced by jjyyjcavto. But 
whether this be so or not, of course the 
dre clause is epexegetic of 6. Without 
a pronoun évvo®, meaning ‘think,’ can- 
not, of course, be followed by 67z, nor 
can yeyveokw with this meaning. 

In Plato, Gorgias 461b, editors, ob- 
livious of the rule, used vainly to 
speculate whether ove 67 means ‘ you 
think, because,’ or ‘you think that,’ the 
latter being impossible. 

Phavoriaus says: 
Edlw, S0xd, Hyovpat, oroyafouat, 
olwvilopar, cupBarro, AoyiCopar, eixalo, 
tavtoonpavta. The rule naturally ap- 
plies to all these words when they mean 
‘ think,’ ‘ guess,’ ‘suppose.’ ovpBdadrw 
(-ouat) often means ‘conclude’ (that 
something is a fact), and naturally it 
can then take 671, as in Plato, Crat. 412c, 
cited in L. and S. But the citation in 
L. and S. of Herod. III. 68 r9de ocup- 
Badndopevos, 671, where is epexegetic 
of rHde, is singularly wrong. 

With substantives meaning ‘ thought,’ 
‘opinion,’ é7z may introduce the epexe- 
gesis, as in Herod. II. 18, waprupées 5é 
TH yvoun, OTL Ai'yuTTOS, 
Kal TO XpNoTHpLOV. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


AN EPIGRAM 


THE following passage is taken from 
Dr. F. P. Johnson’s useful work on 
Lysippus (pp. 70 f.) : é, 

‘“« Ein reizendes hellenistisches Epi- 
gramm der Basis einer Kinderstatue 
von einem Lysippos (vielleicht nicht 
dem beriihmten)” was found in Kos but 
has remained unpublished. Through the 
very kind assistance of Mr. Zarraphtis, 
the veteran Koan scholar, I found the 
stone and made a copy and notes, both 
of which I thereafter lost. From 
memory and the squeeze, however, I 
can present the inscription as pre- 
served: 


FROM COS. 


. . ONEIMOIMIKOSTIZ ....... 
. AITINOZEITIAISATPE...... 
TOITAQSANEAAEAT.... 
.. ADITOTNOMATATTONEXQ. 


‘The letters given are all certain. 
The epsilon at the end of the fourth 
line is partly gone, but parts of the 
vertical stroke and the lowest horizontal 
stroke remain. Since the inscription is 
not stoichedon, the number of missing 
letters is not quite definitely determin- 
able, but the apparent number is shown 
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by the dots. As is indicated above, 
the letters are closer together in the 
first two lines than in the last three, 
while in the third line they are more 
widely spaced than elsewhere. The 
letters have apices; the horizontal stroke 
of the alpha is unbroken; the bars of 
the sigma are parallel; the xi has no 
vertical stroke. 

‘Professor David M. Robinson has 
suggested the following as a possible 
reconstruction : 

ef wor, pexds. Ths [6 -yAdmrns 
kJal rivos el mais drpe[mros ; 

Zoli yAdoay AéAv[ Oa. 

Avourmés we 6 yé[puv. 
Timotévou elul vids 

Todvoua rairdv Exw[v.* 

‘Thou art to me an image, small 
one. Who the sculptor, and of whom art 
thou the immovable child? Allow thy 
tongue to be released.” —“ The old man 
Lysippos fashioned me. I am the son 
of Timoxenos, having the same name 
as my noble father.” 

‘In the last three lines the restora- 
tions are of course certain except for 
yépwv, and that is hardly doubtful ; the 
same term is applied to Lysippos in an 
epigram ofthe Anthology.? These three 
lines make a tolerable elegiac distich, 
and Professor Robinson has restored 
the first three lines as another. Here 
the difficulties are greater. It must be 
assumed that (for psxpds) is used 
as a vocative, and one would naturally 
assume a loss of more than four letters 
at the end of the second line; but the 
wide spacing in the third line suggests 
that the workman may have realised 
that he was getting along too fast and 
have cut the second line short. At 
all events, I cannot suggest a better 
restoration.’ 

Dr. Johnson adds that the inscription 
apparently belongs to the latter part of 
the third century, and no doubt refers 
to the great Lysippos. The only other 
mention of it, apart from the words of 
Herzog quoted by Dr. Johnson, appears 
to be a brief note in Lippold’s article 
on Lysippos in Pauly-Wissowa. 

We find some difficulty in scanning 
the first couplet of Professor Robinson’s 
restoration; and we do not feel that 


1 Arch. Anz. XX., 1905, col. 11. 
2 Anth. Plan. \V. 332. 
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‘ Thou art an image to me, small one,’ 
is a very natural thing to say to a 
statue ; and both zrais dtpemros and col 


. éa seem to us lacking 


in charm. We therefore propose the 

following alternative restoration : 

wor, odvoua, rivos ef rais;— 
arpe(xéws, el | cor yAdo(c)a véa Nédv[rac]. 

érhace Avowrmés 6 yé[pwv] elul 

vids * marp[t rodvoua ravrby Exw. 

‘ Speak, little one, what is your name, 
and who is your father? Speak clearly, 
if your little tongue can wag.’ 

‘Old Lysippos made me; I am son 
of Timoxenos; I have the same name 
as my dear father.’ 

In the first line the missing question 
is either ‘ Who are you?’ or ‘Who made 
you?’ We prefer the former, and write 
ti cot ovvowa; But if anyone think 
otherwise, let it be tis o’ émwdace; or 
tis o mAaaTns; For if this is the great 
Lysippus, he is called wAdorns, not 
yrunrrns (Anth. Plan. IV. 119, 275, 332)3 
and though there were Alexandrian 
poets who would have been content 
with 6 yAvmrns as a bacchius, who shall 
say that this was one of them ? 

atpexéws in the second line takes up 
dwver. The sentence ti oor 
tivos el slips into the arpexéws 
as the two-ounce weight into the four- 
ounce at the grocer’s. 

atpexéws to the poet is a gradus 
synonym for cada@s or daxpiBas, as 
dover is for réye. atpexéws: 
axpiBas, Hesychius. dtpexés> 
axptBés, Suidas. Néyer, Hesychius. 

el got yA@ooa véa déAvTat, if you are 
old enough to speak. Ev. Marci 7, 35, 
Kai SinvoixOncav avtod ai axoai, ai 
€AVOn Secpos THs yAwWoons avdTod, xal 
The opposite of Averas 
is 5é5erar. Theognis, 177: 

was yap dvip wevin dedunuévos ob're eireiv 
Sivara, ydooa 5é ol Séderae. 

In the last line Professor Robinson’s 
xad@ is rather pretty in a child’s mouth 
(one thinks of xados in Theocr. 
XV. 14), but Pidr@ is perhaps a little 
more likely. 

éxywv, as suggested by Professor 
Robinson, is of course perfectly good. 
Compare, for example, the inscription 
on the base of the statue of Kyniskos 
by Polykleitos at Olympia (Olympia 5, 
P- 255, no. 149) : 
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mwixras ax’ Kivicxos 
Mavrwéas vixdv warpds Exwv bvopua. 


But we think the triad of sentences, 
with asyndeton, more elegant and more 
suitable. 

Tipwo- names seem to have been special 
favourites with the Coans, and several 
Timoxenoi are mentioned by Paton in 
his Inscriptions of Cos, one of them a 
Timoxenos Timoxenou (p. 293, no. 406). 

The only Doric touch in the epigram 
is puxds or puxxds—Dorian word (though 
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found, it is true, in Attic inscriptions) 
and Dorian usage, for the Athenians do 
not seem to have addressed their 
children, or spoken of them, as psxpos 
or 6 wuxpos. But listen to the Syracu- 
san mother in Theocritus XV. 11: pu 
Aéye Tov Tedv advdpa, pira, Aivwva 
adTa, TO piKK® Tapeovtos* yovas 
ws Tv, and again, 42, Ppvyia, 
Tov Traiade 

J. D. Beaztey. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


PLUTARCH’S QUAESTIONES GRAECAE, NO. 24. 


Dr. HAL.ipay’s most useful commen- 
tary on Plutarch’s Greek Questions 
contains such an admirable wealth of 
information and such a sound and 
sober treatment that very little can be 
added. In regard to the 24th Question 
I am, however, of a different opinion, 
and as Dr. Halliday, to whom I com- 
municated my views, found them con- 
vincing, it may be worth while to 
set forth my interpretation briefly. The 
reader is asked to compare Dr. Halli- 
day’s commentary. 

The text runs: 

‘Ti ro map’ ’Apyeious éyxvic- 
pa,’ trois aroBadovci twa 4 
eos éoti peta TévOos evOds 
Tpidxovra vopifover yap, 
Thy yy, Tas Wuyas Tov 
xpiOas Sidovres Kpéas Tov 
iepeiov kai To Tip anoaBécavtes 
pepacpévov trap’ érépwv évavadpevot, 
TobTo 70 Kpéas dow, éyxvicpa Tpoca- 

My starting-point is the last sen- 
tence. It seems evident that the fire 
was extinguished after the death, and 
that pure, fresh fire was fetched immedi- 
ately after the removal of the corpse, 
i.e. the burial, for I can hardly imagine 
that the house was left without fire 
during thirty days, viz. the time that 
lapsed until the sacrifice to Hermes 
was performed. The bringing of fresh, 
pure fire is a widely spread purificator 
ceremony, especially connected with 
Apollo; see the examples, of. cit., p. 124 
et seqg., and G. Dumézil, Le crime des 


Lemniennes, Paris, 1924, p. 25 et seq. 
The ceremony xpiOas which is 
mentioned in this connexion sometimes 
enters into purifications.’ A close paral- 
lel is found in the Secular Games of the 
Emperor Augustus, of which the rites are 
Greek. The oracle preserved by Zosi- 
mus, V.25 e¢ seg., as well as the edict of 
the XVuiri (Acta lud. saec., |. 29 et seq.) 
prescribes that suffimenta should be 
distributed among the people, and that 
the people should bring /ruges to the 
XVuiri; these were, according to Zosi- 
mus, II. 5, corn, barley, and beans. 
There remains the word ‘epetov, which 
appears somewhat enigmatical. Whence 
comes this animal for sacrifice or for 
slaughter—for (epefov often signifies not 
much more, because all slaughtering of 
an animal was at the same time a sacri- 
fice? It is extremely improbable that 
a real sacrifice was performed by the 
mourners, because general custom for- 
bade them to enter a temple or to 
sacrifice during some days after the 
death (see the instances collected by 
Th. Wachter, Retnheitsvorschriften im 
viech. Kult, Religionsgesch. Versuche u. 
Poiana, IX. 1, p. 55 ef seq.). 
It seems probable that an animal 
slaughtered for the purpose of the ban- 


1 | do not propose to enter into a discussion 
of the real significance of xpidas diddva, but 
only to point to the fact that it is casually con- 
nected with purificatory ceremonies. Such a 
discussion would involve a discussion of the 
Eleusinian dmapyn, etc: The sense was prob- 
ably different in different cases. If in this 
case it had a purificatory purpose, Samter’s 
interpretation of the «xaray’cpara in his 
Familienfeste der Griechen und Romer, 1901, 
may be compared, though I am not certain 
that he hits the mark. 
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quet after returning from the funeral 
(the mepidecrvov') is referred to. A 
purification of all partakers was per- 
formed on their return from the funeral, 
and of course before the banquet. In 
this a servant of Apollo assisted, re- 
ceiving barley from the mourners and 
fetching pure fire. He probably also 
assisted by slaughtering the animal 
whose flesh was to be consumed at the 
banquet, the mourners themselves be- 
cause of their impurity being forbidden 
to do this preliminary act. So he pro- 
cured pure meat, and fresh, pure fire 
for them to roast it on. 

The name of Apollo in the first sen- 
tence has seemed to Professor Rose, with 
whom Dr. Halliday assents, to involve 
a difficulty. It is certainly due to a 
misunderstanding, but this is ancient. 
It is rather common for a purificatory 
ceremony connected with Apollo and 
performed with his or his servants’ aid to 
be wrongly interpreted as a sacrifice to 
the god. This misunderstanding was 
especially near to hand if, as I have 
suggested, an animal was slaughtered 
in connexion with the ceremony. The 
name is not to be tampered with. Dr. 
Halliday’s proposal to introduce, in- 
stead of Apollo, some Underworld 
Power, would involve us in other serious 
difficulties, viz. that a sacrifice to a 
Chthonic Deity does not occur in 
funereal rites—the cult of the Chthonic 
Deities as Lords of the Dead is on the 
whole extremely rare—and that men 
do not partake of sacrifices offered to 
Chthonic Deities; but such participa- 
tion is expressly stated here. 

Dr. Halliday has been led to state 
the above-mentioned difficulty by stress- 


1 Stengel’s contention, Griech. Kultusalter- 
tiimer, 3rd edition, p. 146, that the mepideurvo 
took place on the third day is due to a mis- 
interpretation of Lucian, De /uctu, 24. The 
best information is given by the comic poet 
Hegesippus in Athenaeus, VII., p. 290 Cc; 
Heraclides Ponticus, Polit. 30, 2. 


ing the parallelism between the first 
and the second sentences. Plutarch 
says, on the one hand, that a sacrifice 
to Hermes is performed thirty days 
after the burial, and that Hermes 
receives the souls, on the other that 
a sacrifice to Apollo is performed 
immediately after the burial, and that 
the earth receives the corpses. It 
appears that, if the parallelism is to be 
carried through, the earth or some 
Chthonic Deity is wanted instead of 
Apollo. But I do not think that the 
parallelism ought to be pressed so 
closely. Plutarch had in his mind the 
old commonplace 

which was dear to his semi-philo- 
sophical bent, and having mentioned 
the sacrifice to Hermes he proceeds to 
say that Hermes receives the souls and 
is led by this commonplace to add that 
the earth receives the corpses, without 
caring too much for the lack of paral- 
lelism between this statement and the 
first clause of the first sentence, viz. 
the sacrifice to Apollo. Plutarch’s 
manner of connecting ideas and facts 
in the Questions is rather loose, and 
because of this looseness it is not safe 
to stress the parallelism. 

From a logical point of view:another 
objection may be raised against my 
interpretation. If it is correct, the 
rites mentioned in the last sentence 
took place immediately after the 
burial. The sacrifice to Hermes on 
the thirtieth day will consequently, 
according to my interpretation, not be 
of any importance whatsoever for the 
question raised by Plutarch. I do not 
think that such an objection is valid. 
Cf. e.g. the twelfth question : Tis mapa 
Aergois Xdpika; which proceeds un- 
expectedly to describe the Lemrypiov 
and the ‘Hpwis. Plutarch does not care 
too much for a strict conformity be- 
tween his question and his exposition. 

MARTIN P. NILSSON. 


NEW LIGHT ON CATULLUS. 


A SIXTH-CENTURY text even of eight 
lines of Catullus would be worth much. 
Two Russian scholars’ have published 

1 A. I. Malein and A. A. Trukhanov, ‘A 
Fragment of the Poems of Catullus preserved in 
the Library of the Academy of Sciences of 


a parchment purporting to be of that 
date and containing three poems with 


the URSS’ (in Russian): Comptes Rendus de 
PAcadémie des Sciences de TURSS, 1928, pp. 


293-297. 
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the numbers and headings CIV Ad 
quendam de Lesbhia, CV In Mentulam, 
CVI De puero et praeccone. It is 
described as of two leaves, i.e. four 
pages, of which pp. 2, 3, 4 are blank. 
On the first page are writings of two 
dates: the lower gives the three poems 
of Catullus, the upper a fragment of a 
thirteenth-century German poem in a 
hand purporting to be of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth. The editors give a fac- 
simile of seven lines only, from male- 
dicere in CIV to the end of the heading 
of CV. The lines are so short that each 
accommodates only half a verse. 

The text is definitely unlike GO, and 
agrees with Ellis (ed. 1878) save for 
Pimpleum (Itali) and eticiunt (G). (Men- 
sae in Ellis is a misprint.) 

The fragment came from the collec- 
tion of an ignorant dilettante at Pskov. 
I agree with Miss Dobiash-Rozhdest- 
venski! that a forger planted upon him 
work done on a bit of sixth-century 
parchment extracted froma MS. The 
German verses look to her very queer: 
so do the uncial C, R, B, double P, and 
IV for IIII; the division of the verses; 
@ written four times at the end of 
a line instead of the superior stroke; 
and the whole proceeding of rubbing 
out Catullus in the fifteenth century in 
favour of the German verses. I would 
add that I know only one classical poet 
written in uncial (Ovid: see Chatelain, 
Pal. Cl. Lat. XCIX. 2; complete lines), 
and that I do not like MEN next each 
other in the heading of CV. 

E. H. MIwns. 


Professor Minns tells me that neither 
of the Russian articles shows any qualms 
about the numbers CIV, CV, CVI. 
But was it not rather clever of a scribe 
in the sixth century to use a numeration 
which appears first in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth ?2 

The MSS. O, G, R do not number 
the poems at all. As to printed texts, 
I am allowed to quote a letter from 
Professor Housman: ‘ The numeration 


A. Dobiash-Rozhdestvenskaya, ‘On a 
Fragment of Catullus’ (in Russian) : 7d. 1929, 


. 59-61. 

? Since I wrote this, in June, I have seen that 
B. L. Ullman condemns the MS. on the same 
ground in Gnomon for July. 


in Guarinus (1521) is not continuous, 
and our CIV-CVI are epig. XXXI- 
XXXIII. In Scaliger (1607) there is 
no numeration. In Passerat (1608) 
numeration is continuous, but differs 
from ours after XXVIII, which is made 
into two poems, so that our CIV-CVI 
are CV-CVII.... Ofcourse both our 
numeration and Passerat’s are false and 
modern, because they take into account 
the three poems XVIII-XX inserted 
without authority in some early editions.’ 
A truer light on Catullus comes from 
Egypt by way of Italy. The veteran 
scholar Vitelli has published* from an 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus a score of lines 
by Callimachus which are the original of 
Catullus LXVI. 45-64. With the editor’s 
supplements they read as follows: 


Bovrépos dpow éxd)s kal da ué[ooov] 
Mybeiwv ddoal vijes EBnoay “Adw. 
rl péEwuer, Br’ odpea roia 
; Xahv’Bwv ws yévos, 
ynbbev avréd\dovra, Kaxdv ol Ep[nvav] 
kal rurldwy Eppacay épyacinv. 
[Gpre dp’ ue rodéeckov dde[Ageat, 
[xal} mpdxare yrwrds Méuvovos Aldloro{ s] 
kuxAdoas Bahia wrepa Ofdus 
Adrpts} to[f}dvou Aoxpixds ’ Apowdns. 
[Kvmp]idos eis ceuvov evecke | 
(?) Kjavwalrov varéris a [i-ycadod. 
[dppa 5¢] uh vixens Mivaldos of vpavov 
[xplce]os dvOpdras éxt g[répavos| 
[Adurrw]v év moddecow a pavelnv] 
[kal Bep]evixecos kadds éyw 
Novduevdv we wap’ dBa[vdrous duévra]} 
év dpxalors dorpov véov. 


Here are pretty puzzles, beginning 
with the first hexameter. How can 
Bovropocapowo ... be brought 
into touch with cum Medi peperere 
nowwm mare? oeo, pronoun or end of a 
verb, implies that Athos or the Sun is 
here addressed. apowo cannot fail to 
suggest Arsinoe; and Professor D. S. 
Robertson has pointed out to me that 
she gave her name to the place at 
which the ‘Suez Canal’ of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus joined the Red Sea. If 
only a little less of the verse were 
legible, I should propose, exempli gratia, 
Booropos aptiyevns épéooeto, where 
-yev- might have suggested peperere; 
but the only letter that Signor Vitelli 
marks as doubtful, outside his brackets, 
is the p. A photograph is our first need. 


3 Studi italiani di Filologia classica, N.S. 
VII. i, pp. 3-12. 
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Half of this Greek became known to 
Dr. Kroll in time for the new edition 
of his Catullus,? and Locricos, betraying 
by its blackness a tinkering of the 
stereotype, now stands in his text at 
LXVI. 54. The footnotes remain as 
they were, but the appendix recognises 
that umigena must mean ‘brother’ 
(Zephyr). 

I wish the end of the Greek poem 
had been found, for Dr. Kroll’s text of 
Catullus LXVI. 92-94 is still afflicted 


1. Valerius Catullus, herausgegeben und 
erklairt von Wilhelm Kroll. Zweite berichtigte 
und durch Zusiitze vermehrte Auflage. Teub- 
ner, 1929. 


with mumpsimus, despite my article in 
C.R. XXXVII. (1923), pp. 57, 58. 

His appendix, of five pages, mentions 
also the MS. from Pskov, and says 
a little new about M and R, but with 
imperfect knowledge of R. Yet roto- 
graphs are cheap. In R, by the way, the 

em of Benevenutus is not appended 
to the text but prefixed; and both G and 
R have in its first line not de but a. 

The value of these five pages lies ina 
few amendments of the commentary and 
in many references to recent books and 
articles. Thanks to these, the second 
edition is even more useful than the first. 

E. Harrison. 


IIENTOZO3. 


Ilévrofos, the five-brancher, for the hand 
(Hesiod, Works 732) has a curious parallel in 
the Rig Veda Io. 137. 7, a healing charm, which 
reads : 
hdstabhyam ddcacakhyabhyam . . 
tvopa sprcamasi. 

‘With this pair of hands ten-branched we will 
touch thee.’ 

It looks as if ‘five-branch’ belonged to the 


original inheritance of the language. 
W. H. D. ROUSE. 


. tabhyam 


BACCHAE 925-6 (C.R. XLIIL, p. 59)- 


I AM glad to have elicited so valuable a note 
from Mr. J. D. Denniston. He proves to my 
satisfaction (1) that ye can only be rendered 
utpote with a participle, a relative or other 
subordinate clause; (2) that in drama ye in 
apposition sometimes introduces a new and 
important fact ; (3) that this arises from its use 
in answer, ‘the speaker carrying on, as it were, 
a dialogue with himself.’ 

In the Bacchae passage (1) the MS. reads 
pnrpds és; (2) the fact that Agave was 
Pentheus’ mother was neither new nor im- 
portant ; (3) there is involved no such emotion 
as, ¢.g., in the case of Solon contemplating the 
humiliation of being a Pholegandrian instead 
of an Athenian. So I still think there is some- 
thing to be said for my emendation, but I was 
wrong in questioning for ye a simple epexegetic 
use. G. C, RICHARDS. 


NOTE ON HIPPOCRATES I. TEXNH® 5. 
ra yap TO cai ra BeSrapba 
ov ras ixavos yvovat. 

The author has just observed that people 
who get well without calling in a doctor are 
capable of telling what it was that cured them. 
In the words quoted above he contradicts him- 
self flatly. The difficulty would be reduced if 
yap could mean ‘freilich’ (as Stahl suggested 
in Rh. M., 1902, pp. 1-7, citing this passage 
and others which can be otherwise sahieh 


it would be removed altogether by excising od, 
as has been proposed. But neither is neces- 
sary if we read the sentence as a rhetorical 
question (cf. chapters 2, 4, 7). 

J. D. DENNisTON. 


‘A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM 
KURDISTAN’: POSTSCRIPT. 


WITH regard to my article on C.Z.G. 4673 
(C.R. XLIIL., p. 53), Professor Wilhelm has 
pointed out to me that this inscription has 
already been restored, and has kindly given me 
the references which follow ; and it is only right 
that I should inform readers of this Review 
of my failure (in company with several well- 
known scholars) to discover this fact. Kaibelt 
read it ‘Hpaxdjs é€vOdde pydév 
xaxov, and Weinreich? adopted this; neither 
he nor Weinreich prints the gaps as given by 
Ker Porter. Both use it to illustrate a distich 
of which the full form was: ‘O rod Atds mais 
“Hpaxdijs | "EvOdde pndev 
xaxov. Weinreich has collected the 
parallels and variants; an inscription from 
Thasos* shows that, even on a stone, the 
distich could be shortened. The distich was 
written on house-doors, and was evidently well 
known ; subsequently some Christian saint, or 
even the Deity, might replace Heracles. Wil- 
helm believes that C.4G. 4673 belongs to 
Weinreich’s class ; that it is in its right place 
over the door of the cave; and that there is no 
more now to be said, except that he would 
emend Kaibel’s reading thus : ‘Hpax)j[s évOa]8e 
pn bev [e]io[é xaxov. The diffi- 
culties of copying this inscription by eye were 
no doubt considerable, and Wilhelm suggests 
that twenty-seven letters correct to twelve 
incorrect is not a bad percentage. 

W. W. TARN. 


1 Ep. Gr. in a note to No. 1138. 
2 Archiv f. Religionswissenschajt, XVIIL., 
1915, pp. 12 fff. 
"Ep. *Apx., 1909, p. 22, No. 33, “Hpaxdjs 
évOade xaroxei. Cited by Peterson, Eis @eds, 
$4, n. 1. 
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HYPERBOREAN OFFERINGS. 


C. T. Seltman has recently made the interest- 
ing suggestion that the people who sent the 
so-called Hyperborean offerings to Delos were 
‘the semi-barbarized descendants of Ionian- 
Milesian traders located in the south of Central 
Europe.’ It may be worthy of remark that 
Pseudo-Scymnus, in describing the country 
round Dionysopolis on the west of the Euxine, 
says (1. 756-7) peOopins 8€ ris «ai 
| pryadas “EdAnvas oixyras exer, and 
records two views of Bizone—the one that it is 
a barbarian town, the other that it is a settle- 
ment from Mesembria (759 f.). In the same 
way an anonymous /eriplus Ponti Euxini says 
of the Achaei, near the Caspian, Aéyouow 
évras “EdAnvas yéver ’Axatovs €xBeBap- 
Bapwpévous ... ev dm eivat Kal 
mapavépeus haci trois padiora 
dvopeveorarovs.? U. Hoefer, who regards this 
text, which very probably consists of iambic 
lines turned into prose, as belonging to Pseudo- 
Scymnus, has noted similar language elsewhere 
applied to dwellers in Epirus and Magna Graecia 
and Dalmatia.* The idea appears again in the 
myth in Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunae 26, 
where we read of a legendary race oler Bat Be 
rois Kpdvov daois dvaptxbévras dorepov ped’ 
“Hpaxhéous mapayevouevous kal vmrohapbévras 
oBevvipevov rd kai Kparov- 
pevov yAorrn Te BapBaptxy kal vopors olov avate~ 
mupjoa kai yevopevov. This 
narrative may well be based on a romance of 
travel, as von Arnim suggests.‘ Of the later 
decline of Hellenism, in spite of a valiant 
struggle, in a Greek city on the Euxine we 
have a vivid picture in Dion of Prusa’s Bory- 
sthenitic oration. He speaks of the divergences 
of the inhabitants from correct Greek idiom, 
and of the inrush of barbarians into other Greek 
cities in the neighbourhood. A.D. Nock. 


CLARIAN APOLLO. 


I take this opportunity of adding a point to a 
paper, Oracles théologigues, printed in Rev. 42. 
anc. XXX. (1928) 280-290. A new specimen 
of the inscriptional formula, DIS DEABVSQVE 
SECVNDVM INTERPRETATIONEM ORACVLI CLARI 
APOLLINIS, known from Borcovicium in this 
country, from Corinium in Dalmatia, and from 
Numidia, has come to light at Sarrok, the 
ancient Nora, in Sardinia. It is of particular 
interest, since A. Taramelli definitely places it 
on epigraphic grounds in the first century of 
our era. The Clarian formula is thus earlier 
than we might have suspected, and its con- 
nexion with the syncretistic oracles quoted by 


1 C.Q. XXII. 159. 

2 § 24 in C. Miiller, F.H.G. V. 182 f. 

3 Rhein. Mus. LXXVII. 240: the Dalmatians 
in question are said to be degenerate Trojans. 

* Plutarch tiber Diimonen und Mantik ( Verh. 
Akad. Amsterdam XX11. 2, 1921), 44. 

5 Notizie degli scavi, Serie sesta, 1V. (1928) 
254 f. The only variations are presented by 
the specimen at Corinium, which has inéerpetra- 
tionem Clari-2. 
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Porphyry is less intimate than Toutain and I 
supposed. After all, a sacrifice to all gods and 
gemaee is a thing which we find earlier, as 
or instance in Aristophanes, Awes 866; and 
Servius auctus on Georg. I. 21, remarks ritu 
uetert in omnibus sacris post spectales deos, guos 
ad ipsum sacrum quod fiebat necesse erat inuo- 
cari, generaliter omnia numina inuocabantur. 
We should not proceed to date the ‘theo- 
logical ’ oracles earlier. A. D. Nock. 


PROPERTIUS II. 12. 


Propertius II. 12 guicumgue ille fuit puerum 
gui pinxit Amorem is so well known a poem 
that the parallel in Cornutus, 7heol. gr. comp., 
ch. 25, can hardly have escaped attention. 
Nevertheless, as it is not in the commentaries 
in ordinary use, it seems to deserve to be quoted: 
"Epos... bs mais pév dua drei} 
kai evefdmarnrov Tous €pavras, 
mrepords ore xoupovous mot Ore as opus 
aei Tais Stavoias _dOpsas, rogorns 
rive Spotov ard THs mpocoweas of 
aire mdaoxovow, ovre mAnovdoavres 
Tov Kadwy paxpobev avrovs 
iBovres. dmodidora Kai Aapwas mupovv 
Soxodvrs ras The order is the same as 
in Propertius, and the explanations correspond. 
is primum uidit sine sensu uiuere amantes | et 
leuibus curis magna perire bona is quite like 
bia rh. . €pavras: scilicet alterna quoniam 
tactamur in unda,| nostrague non ullis per- 
manet aura locis corresponds to : 
and ante ferit guoniam tutti quam cernimus 
hostem fits ovre . . . iSovres. 

Cornutus tells us that he is summarising 
earlier writings, and the source which he here 
follows is in all probability the Hepi dav written 
by Apollodorus in the second century B.C. ;’ 
two chapters later (ch. 27) we have an account 
of Pan, which agrees closely with a summary of 
Ap.’s treatment, which is preserved elsewhere ;* 
and it may be sonnel, that a fragment ex- 
plaining Hecate’s attributes in a similar way is 
with good reason ascribed to Apollodorus.’ 
The Ilepi 6edv had considerable influence, and 
it may be suggested that Propertius knew some 
mythological compendium based on it. It may 
also be asked whether the writer of the novel 
fragment concerning Metiochus and Parthe- 
nope is not parodying some such explanation 
of the conventional attributes of Eros when he 
proceeds to show the absurdity of supposing 
Eros to be a child, to have wings, to carry a 
bow, and to hold a torch. The subject was 
used as a rhetorical exercise (Quintilian notes 
as used by his teachers gutd ita crederetur 


C. Lang brackets dmodidora . . . Wuxds 
Dr. Schmidt reasonably dissents (Diss. 
Hal. XXI.i. 12). The words are perhaps an 
afterthought. 

7 Schmidt 44 ff., and on this chapter he 

8 Breuts E-xpositio in Verg. Georg. 1.17 (in 
Thilo-Hagen’s Servius III. ii. 204). 

°C. Reinhardt, De graecorum theologia, 


4 f. 
10 B, Lavagnini, Zroticorum graecorum frag- 
menta papyracea, 21 ff. 
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Cupido atque uolucer et sagittis ac face 
armatus).1_ The ideas involved were not first 
defined by Apollodorus ;? but he did perhaps fix 
them in the form in which we find them in Pro- 
pertius, Cornutus, Servius,’ and St. Augustine.‘ 

The poem is a typical exercise in verse. A 
mythological reminiscence suggests a contrast 
or a comparison with the poet’s own experience, 
just as that experience so often suggests mytho- 
logical parallels; the thought that Eros had 

1 Inst. orat. II, 4. 26; of. R. Reitzenstein, 
flellenistische Wundererzihlungen, 167 on 
the connexion of elegy and rhetoric. 

Moschus in his “Epos dparérns has this 
sequence; boy-winged-bow-torch, but no ex- 
planation of the first point, and a different 
explanation of the second. Whether this poem 
is earlier or later than the Tepi Oeav we cannot 


y. 

3 In his note on Aen. I. 663, like Propertius, 
he omits the torch. The form of his note, which 
ends ef haec ratio paene in omnibus aliis numini- 
bus pro potestatum qualitate formatur, indicates 
that he has used Apollodorean material rather 
than Propertius. The phrase puer pingitur sug- 
gests in its choice of verb a reminiscence of 
Propertius, but there is nothing else in the note 
which does; and Servius seems to quote Pro- 
pertius once only, on Zc/. 5.21. Of the use of 
Apollodorus in ancient notes on Virgil we have 
remarked an instance earlier. A typical sum- 
mary occurs in Eustath. z# /7. X1V. 315, p. 988, 
of Kai Oedv dvamdarrovrat, mrepois 
aipdpevoy cai Bdddovra Aapwak pré- 
yovra ; this is clearly commonplace, and what 
follows comes from Athenaeus XIII., p. 562A. 
A variant explanation of the wings in Hermeias, 
in Plut. Phaedr., p. 127. 30, Couvreur (on 
Eros, Nike, and Hermes they signify rjv ava- 
yoyov avrav divapyr). 

* Contra Faustum XX. 9 (after a long list of 
pagan allegorical explanations of myths) ef 
Cupidinem puerum uolitantem ac sagittantem 
quod irrationabilis et instabilis amor corda 
uolneret miserorum. 
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lost his wings was at hand in Meleager, and is 
here developed with Propertian seriousness. 
One formal point remains. Propertius borrows 


the explanations of the boyhood, wings, and 
bow of Eros, but not that of the torch. To 
have done so would have meant making the 
first part of the poem too long. By omitting it 
Propertius gets something like the triple set of 
analogies which he likes for the opening of a 
poem, as I. 3, II. 6, III. 2, and commonly uses 
elsewhere ; such structure is naturally dear to 
many writers. This poem is clearly composed 
in deliberately formal style—three quatrains on 
Amor and his attributes, and three quatrains on 
their application to Propertius.5 A, D, Nock. 


5 O. L. Richmond, C.Q. XII. 69 ff. and 
p- 27 ff. of his edition. His suggestion that 
Propertius is imitating Philetas cannot be dis- 
proved, and it would be thinkable that Philetas 
crystallised this commonplace in the shape 

robably used by Apollodorus. Nevertheless, 
bis arguments for close imitation from the 
absence of Cynthia’s name (C.Q. XII. 70) is 
not strong (cf III. 13 and 14, where nostra, 
1. 29, is general); and the description of the 
poet as a mere shadow (I. 20), which suggests 
to him Philetas, can be paralleled from IV. 5. 
63 f. and Ovid, Z7riséa III. 11. 25. His sug- 
gestion that the poet is thinking of a picture of 
Eros ‘ in flight over a sea of troubles’ seems to 
me a very uncertain inference from the meta- 
phor of lines 7 f., for which cf Ovid, Rem. 
Am.14. Eros is indeed sometimes so repre- 
sented, as for instance on a vase of Kachrylion ; 
but the reference here is probably to the general 
type of Eros, as guicumaue indicates (I take it 
that 7mxit means in effect ‘painted and fixed 
the type.’ Eubulus in the well-known fragment 
ap. Athen. XIII., p. 562c, makes his meaning 
clear: ris 6 ypaWas mparos avOparey apa | 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say in gratitude 
to Professor Richmond how important I think 
this principle of formal composition is for the 
study of Propertius. 


REVIEWS 


ESSAYS BY ARTHUR PLATT. 


Nine Essays. By ARTHUR Piatt. With 
a Preface by A. E. Housman. Pp. 
xviii+220. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1927. 

JouN ARTHUR PLATT was born in 1860 

and died in 1925. He was educated at 


Harrow and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which College, like his father 
and grandfather, he became a Fellow. 
For eight years after leaving Cambridge 
he taught at ‘ Wren’s’; and from 1894 
to 1924 he was Professor of Greek in 
University College, London. Mr. Hous- 


man calls him ‘the most lettered scholar 
of his time,’ yet admires most ‘ not the 
excellence of his gifts, but the singularity 
of his essential being, his utter unlike- 
ness to any other creature in the world.’ 
I do not suppose that this is a light 
judgment, or one explicable as proceed- 
ing from the partiality of friendship. I 
think we may take it that in Arthur 
Platt English letters lost a scholar 
singularly accomplished in mind and 
character. Why he met with so little 
recognition it would be hard to say. 
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‘The blame was partly his,’ says Mr. 
Housman—and enumerates some few 
small faults of tact and social judgment. 
But when he has told us that Platt 
‘carried his levity where other people 
carry their gravity—on the surface,’ he 
has clearly not said enough ; he has not 
given us enough to enable us to guess 
the riddle of what must, I think, be 
called Platt’s inefficiency. 

Mr. Housman would, I suppose, not 
maintain that Platt’s published work in 
scholarship puts him in the front rank 
of scholars; nor, I am afraid, can the 
Nine Essays recreate for us ‘the most 
lettered scholar of his time,’ nor does 
Mr. Housman pretend that they can. 
They were mostly written for college 
literary societies, and ‘it is not certain 
that (Platt) would have consented to 
their publication.’ At least they illus- 
trate the range of Platt’s interests. Two 
of the essays deal with the relation of 
art to science; three are ‘classical’ 
(Aristophanes, Lucian, Julian—Julian 
one of the pleasantest). There is an 
essay on La Rochefoucauld, which is, 
I think, the most effective of the nine ; 
one on Cervantes; one on Fitzgerald. 
Claudit agmen Platt’s Cambridge Pre- 
lection of 192I (on a passage of the 
Phaedo). All the essays are readable ; 
yet none of them, nor all together, give 
evidence either of originality of mind or 
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of remarkable literary talent. Perhaps 
that is the fault of their occasions. A 
good many of them contain a certain 
number of silly things, or things sillily 
said. (‘But to read La Rochefoucauld 
is to be put to one perpetual blush. Do 
not mind it; it is a good thing and very 
becoming, especially if one fair 
complexion’ [p. 82]. I give this one 
example: it goes beyond the excuse 
of its occasion, surely!) One or two 
remarks have got by now very much 
out of date: ‘In the race for oblivion 
Crabbe has easily outdistanced even 
Hazlitt —Hazlitt, who today, I sup- 
pose, has a reputation which grows 
more steadily than that of any other 
critic. Omar Khayyam is set down as 
the only poet who was ever a mathe- 
matician. Today, is not the greatest 
of living French poets a mathematician? 
Of Mr. Housman himself Platt is bold 
to say (in 1912) that he is ‘the most 
exquisite poet of our times.’ I do not 
know that seventeen years have left that 
less true. But I am sorry that in this 
volume Mr. Housman has not given us 
more of his prose—I mean a fuller pre- 
face. No-doubt he wanted this to be 
Platt’s. book, not his own. I could 
wish, even so, that he had said a little 
more to explain the want of correspon- 
dence between Platt’s powers and his 


performance. 
H. W. GARROD. 


SOLON AND CROESUS. 


Solon and Croesus and other Greek Essays. 
By ALFRED ZIMMERN. Pp. vii +19y. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

Few writers, if any, have more 

effectively interpreted to the present 

generation the charm and value of 

Hellenic studies than Mr. Zimmern. 

His Greek Commonwealth has opened 

the eyes and stimulated the interest of 

countless students, and some measure 
of its success may be found in the fact 
that, originally published in Igrt, it 
appeared in a fourth edition only four- 
teen years later. In the work before 


us we see, and welcome, the same 
characteristics — the same _ sparkling 
style, the same freshness of expression, 
the same vividness of illustration, the 


same suggestiveness of treatment. Even 
when—as sometimes happens—we dis- 
sent from Mr. Zimmern’s judgments, 
we feel enriched by the challenge and 
the incentive he offers to our thought. 

The book opens with an Introduction, 
which forms its longest element and 
gives its title to the whole. Here, and 
indeed throughout the work, the writer 
is primarily a sociologist. Hesets him- 
self to analyse post-war conditions with 
special reference to the relations exist- 
ing between ‘Solon,’ or disinterested 
thought, and ‘Croesus,’ or material 
power. ‘Solon,’ he maintains, 


‘is decked out with titles and decorations 
and signs of outward honour; but the voice 
that commands is the voice of Croesus’ 


(p. 12). 
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Or again : 

‘To give the world what it needs is the 
task of its finest spirits in every age. To give 
the public what it wants is the preoccupation 
of Croesus’ (p. 15-16). 

The influence of Croesus is seen even 
in the Universities, in journalism and 
the © <8fktion of public opinion, while 
the causes of the weakness of those who 
‘maintain the succession of thought’ 
are found to lie in the increase of the 
materials for knowledgeand the develop- 
ment of specialisation, which are 
frequently inimical to education, and, 
on the other hand, in the widespread 
diffusion of instruction, one of the out- 
standing features of nineteenth-century 
growth, leading men to interpret educa- 
tion as ‘atraining in the aptitudes needed 
for the skilled routine work of a machine- 
driven society,’ and forcing them to 
adopt more mechanical methods of edu- 
cational administration. The author 
does not, however, accept as inevitable 
the decline and defeat of civilisation. 
Despite the natural anxiety of the 
present-day student about his career, 
despite the influence of the New World, 
particularly the United States, he 
believes that corporate discussion and 
united action on the part of ‘the scholars, 
writers, artists, and teachers of the 
entire world’ may even yet restore the 
sovereignty of thought. Throughout 
the discussion Greek metaphors and 
illustrations are frequent, but interest 
is concentrated on the life of the present. 

The first of the following essays, 
dealing with ‘History as an Art,’ dis- 
misses as wrong or at least inadequate 
certain reasons sometimes alleged in 
justification of the study of Greek 
history—the theory that history repeats 
itself, the belief that the present can 
best be understood by tracing back its 
factors to the past, the view that the 
course of history expresses the moral 
law—and maintains that the historian 
is an artist, and ‘the greatest historian 
is he who tells his story best.’ In so 
doing he must use scientifically the 
materials afforded by the ‘ facts’ of the 
past, creating in his readers a sense of 
intimacy with that past, chastening 
their judgment and teaching lessons of 
tolerance and courage; in the selection 
of ‘facts’ for record, he will look ‘not 
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at the great men so much as at the little 
men, not at heroes, but at the people,’ 
and at the noble ideas or tendencies 
which influence human society. 

In the second essay Mr. Zimmern 
points out some advantages offered to 
the sociologist by the study of Greek 
history—the greatness of its historians, 
the simplicity of the Greek world, its 
lack of specialisation and profession- 
alism, its directness and naturalness, 
even the restricted scope of the avail- 
able evidence. Above all, heurges, Greek 
history portrays the birth, growth, and 
decay of ‘a society which, though 
really civilised, and therefore intelligible 
to ourselves, is yet wholly different from 
our own.’ 

The third essay depicts ‘ Thucydides 
the Imperialist’ sharing the Periclean 
ideals—his white-hot patriotism and 
the acceptance of imperialism as the 
inevitable condition of the full self- 
realisation of Athens—but lacking the 
insight and tenderness of Euripides, 
the wisdom of Plato. It traces the 
effects produced upon Athens by the 
war-fever and the plague, maintains the 
influence of the sophistic movement on 
Thucydides, and emphasises, perhaps 
unduly, Thucydides’ love of material 
greatness and display. Those who 
remember the meagreness of Thucy- 
dides’ contribution to the financial 
history of the war and his silence about’ 
the transference of the Treasury from 
Delos to Athens, the provisions of the 
Decree of Callias, and the doubling of 
the tribute in 425-4 B.c., may be 
permitted to wonder in what sense 
‘ Thucydides always has his eye on the 
money-bags’ (p. 98). 

The two essays entitled ‘Was Greek 
Civilisation Based on Slave Labour ?’ 
are reprinted verbatim from articles in 
the Sociological Review of 1909, drawing 
a sharp distinction between ‘chattel- 
slavery’ and ‘apprentice-slavery,’ and 
maintaining that, while both these 
types existed in the Greek world, 
‘Greek society was not a slave society ; but 
it contained a sediment of slaves to perform its 
most degrading tasks, while the main body of 
its so-called slaves consisted of apprentices 
haled in from outside to assist, together and 
almost on equal terms with their masters, in 
creating the material basis of a civilisation in 
which they were hereafter to share’ (p. 161-2). 
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Though Mr. Zimmern’s views on the 
subject are familiar to readers of his 
brilliant chapters in The Greek Common- 
wealth, students will welcome the greater 
accessibility now secured for this 
preliminary study. But two questions 
naturally arise. Has no work been 
done in this field within the last twenty 
years which demands the revision, the 
excision, or the addition of a single word 
or phrase? And why are readers of 
this book denied those footnotes which, 
in the Sociological Review, served as 
incentives and aids to further study? 
We still have references to the views of 
Francotte, Meyer, Beloch, Guiraud, 
and others, but there is no indication 
of the works, much less of the precise 
passages, where we may learn more 
about thesescholars’ materials, methods, 
and results. Even a modest Biblio- 
graphy appended to the essay would be 
of real service. 

The book closes with ‘Suggestions 
towards a Political Economy of the 
Greek City-State,’ pointing out the 
need for a close study of the economic 
conditions of the ancient world by 
adapting the methods of theoretical 
political economy. The author admits 
that this study when applied to antiquity 
can never attain results as precise and 
accurate as when applied to present- 
day conditions, thanks partly to the 
instability of ancient life and, still more, 
to ‘the relative insignificance of trade 
as compared with agriculture and the 
comparatively large amount of wealth 
which was never expressed at all in 
terms of money.’ The field with which 
the suggested work should deal is 
narrowed down, in time, to the period 
beginning when a money currency 
came into general use among the Medi- 
terranean communities and ending with 
the death of Alexander the Great, and, 
in place, to the city-states of Greece 
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Proper and Asia Minor. Is it toomuch 
to hope that Mr. Zimmern, having thus 
thrown down the gauntlet, will himself 
take it up? 

A certain measure of dogmatic state- 
ment is perhaps inseparable from a 
book of this kind, but here and there 
greater caution seems to be called. for. 
In what sense did the audience ‘ adjudi- 
cate on’ the plays exhibited in ancient 
Athens (p. 30)? Does not the phrase 
‘passing through the novitiate of 
Hellenism with the ultimate hope of 
becoming full citizens’ (p. 130) suggest 
a more frequent enfranchisement of 
freedmen than the available evidence 
attests? Is not Theopompus too un- 
hesitatingly claimed as the author of 
the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia? And how 
does Mr. Zimmern square with the 
testimony of the quota-lists his state- 
ment that ‘every year her allies sent 
(Athens) 600 talents of tribute’ (p. 88) ? 
The translation of the second Delphian 
manumission-record (p. 162-3) calls im- 
peratively for revision. 

One further criticism must, unfortu- 
nately, be added. The proofs of the 
book have not been read with the 
requisite care. In the last four essays, 
for example, there are a dozen mistakes 
in the accentuation of Greek words, 
Thucydides is credited with the forms 
and and 
Cicero is represented as speaking of 
the ‘ Dorians and Pelopes.’ 

But-it would be unjust, as well as 
ungracious, to emphasise these flaws. 
Our chief sense is one of gratitude to 
Mr. Zimmern for his interesting and 
thought-provoking essays and of hope 
that his increasing preoccupation with 
the problems of modern sociology will 
not result in his abandonment of the 
field of Hellenic studies, in which he 
has so fruitfully laboured. 

Marcus N. Top. 


ZYGOURIES. 


Zygouries: A Prehistoric Settlement in 
the Valley of Cleonae. By Cart W. 
BLEGEN, Ph.D. Pp. ix+222; 22 
plates; 199 figures. Published for 
the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens by the Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1928. 
Dr. BLEGEN’s full account of the two 
seasons’ excavation at Zygouries (1921 
and 1922) fulfils the expectations of 
those who know his former publication, 
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Korakou, and have seen anything of his 
conduct of excavations at either site. It 
goes without saying that the strati- 
graphical method is carried through 
(wherever the site admits of its use) 
with the greatest thoroughness, and the 
evidence so obtained is stated with 
meticulous care, while an almost in- 
credible amount of skill and patience 
has been devoted to the mending and 
classification of pottery. 

The results are (1) on the site, the 
laying bare of the most complete Early 
Helladic settlement yet known to us; 
(2) in the Museum at Old Corinth, a 
fresh series of early mainland pottery 
wares, and other finds of importance as 
evidence ; and (3) in this volume, a well 
and generously illustrated record of the 
excavation, together with a summary of 
the conclusions to which it led. It 
may as well be said at once that in the 
latter section Dr. Blegen restates and 
amplifies, on the basis of fresh evidence, 
conclusions to which he had already 
been led by his work in Corinthia and 
elsewhere, and holds to his ‘ Helladic’ 
terminology and subdivisions undeterred 
by the criticism these have received in 
formidable quarters. 

The settlement known as Zygouries 
occupies a low mound locally called by 
that name in the upland valley of 
Cleonae, near the crossing of ancient 
trade routes across the Argolid. It 
proves to have consisted mainly of small, 
more or less rectangular, two-roomed 
houses crowded close together, with 
alleys threading their way in between. 
It seems to be fairly established that 
none of them were of the megaron type, 
and, rather surprisingly, no trace of 
apsidal construction was found. 

As at Korakou, the Early Helladic 
settlement, chiefly dating from E.H.III., 
came to an abrupt and apparently violent 
end; but at Zygouries it was either 
not rebuilt at all until long after, or 
only in a very desultory way, and traces 
of the Middle Helladic period are very 
scanty. 

Inthe Late Helladic period the eastern 
end of the hill, at any rate (the middle 
part was cut down in Mediaeval times 
and yields no evidence for this period), 
was occupied by a large mansion, in 
which the most striking find was a 


basement of several rooms packed with a 
store of quite new and unused pottery. 
The remains from this ‘ Potter’s shop’ 
represent over 1,000 pieces of some 20 
different shapes, of which about 200 
have been put together, in addition to 
65 found intact. 

The pottery from the earlier strata, 
though less sensational, enlarges our 
knowledge of Early Helladic wares at 
several points, and raises at least one 
interesting problem, in connexion with 
an exceptionally fine, hand-made fabric 
—known as the yellow, mottled ware 
(A. II. in the Early Helladic series)— 
which is more fully represented here 
than at any other site so far. 

But from the historical point of 
view the chief importance of Zygouries 
lies in the new chronological evidence 
afforded by certain finds, chiefly in 
or under the floors of houses of the 
Early Helladic period, and by one 
isolated find. The latter is a fragment 
of a figurine of island marble and of the 
flat Cycladic type—one of the very few 
so far found on the mainland—which is 
claimed as evidence of Cycladic con- 
nexions in the Early Helladic period. 
The fact that it was found on the sur- 
face before the excavations began would 
seem to make the date of the con- 
nexion doubtful but for the abundance 
of corroborative evidence from the site, 
both from the Early Helladic houses 
and from the contemporary graves on 
the neighbouring hill of Ambelakia. 

A button-seal of terra-cotta, coming 
from a context which is definitely 
E.H. III., is closely analogous to the 
Cretan ones found at H. Onouphrios in 
the Mesara, and belonging probably to 
M.M. I. rather than to E.M. III. The 
point of interest here is that in his 
excavations at Asine Professor Persson 
has found seals and sealings of the same 
character, also at the top of the E.H. 
stratum, and that the conclusion to be 
drawn from these and other finds on 
both sites is that E.H. III. on the 
mainland ‘in part at least overlapped 
M.M. I. in Crete, and came to its 
(apparently abrupt) end not far from 
2000 B.C.’ 

Ina footnote at this point, Dr. Blegen 
makes the relevant comments (1) that 
the two-fold division of Middle Helladic, 
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which is often objected to as disturbing 
the symmetry of Aegean chronology, is 
accounted for by this overlapping— 
M.H. I. and II. corresponding roughly 
with M.M. II. and III.; and (2) that 
the subdivisions of Helladic chronology, 
though naturally modelled on those of 
Minoan, ‘should and must correspond, 
not with a system worked out on the 


basis of internal evidence for Crete 
itself, nor with any fixed mathematical 
formula, but with the actual facts—as 
revealed by the excavations in the region 
in question ’ (p. 219). 

The word ‘ modelled’ is here wisely 
substituted for ‘based,’ which caused 
trouble in the earlier stages of the con- 
troversy. 

M. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


GREEK VASES IN POLAND. 


Greek Vases in Poland. J. D. BEAZLEY. 
Pp. xvi+87; 32 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1928. 42s. 

THERE is probably not another collec- 

tion of Greek vases in Europe of the 

importance of the chief of the three 

Polish ones here described, which has 

had to wait so long for adequate pub- 

lication. 

Formed in Paris by Count Jan 
Dzialynski in the third quarter of last 
century, it was transferred to Poland by 
his widow, who belonged to the Czar- 
toryski family, and has ever since re- 
mained in the possession of that family 
at Castle Goluchow. Scholars at a 
distance have necessarily depended for 
their information about this collection 
on the catalogue by de Witte, which 
was issued in 1886, and on isolated 
publications of vases in contemporary 
journals. 

De Witte’s catalogue, besides being 
incomplete owing to later accessions, is 
illustrated by drawings which are, to 
sa, the least, inaccurate: and, as Pro- 
fessor Beazley remarks, the study of 
Greek vases is a different thing to what 
it was fifty yearsago. He does not add, 
what is nevertheless true and well 
known, that this difference is due in 
very large measure to his own fresh 
method of attack. 

It is thus particularly fortunate that 
the Polish collections (the large one at 
Goluchow and two smaller ones at 
Cracow) should have been taken in 
hand by Professor Beazley himself. He 
has no doubt his own reasons for not 
publishing them as a part of the new 
international Corpus Vasorum Antt- 
quorum ; at all events the limitations of 
catalogue form are thereby avoided, 
and we are the richer by several flights 


of the author’s apt and stimulating 
fancy, and by a great deal besides. 
Thus he takes the opportunity of sketch- 
ing in, lightly but to the immense gain 
of the general perspective, the artistic 
ancestry and affinities of the chief 
painters and groups of painters repre- 
sented in the Polish collections. 

The account is contained in four 
chapters. Among the Attic black-figure 
vases there stands out a very fine 
Panathenaic Prize amphora at Golu- 
chow, contemporary with ripe archaic 
red-figure work. A hydria described 
in the same chapter but not strictly in 
black-figure technique, with the earliest 
inscribed representation of Sappho, 
gives Professor Beazley occasion for a 
lively raid on the unattested representa- 
tions of her in ancient art. By rudely 
scattering the ‘possibles’ and ‘pro- 
bables’ he claims to save the poetess 
from some at least of her ‘ friends.’ 

In the second chapter, a hitherto 
unpublished and unrecognised neck- 
amphora by Euthymides is easily one 
of the most important things in the 
book. It is shown in two photographs 
and two magnificent drawings, and 
certain small peculiarities of the painter’s 
are explained with the understanding of 
a fellow artist. 

Two characteristic cups by the 
Panaitios painter and the Brygos 
painter are each illustrated by a whole 
group of new photographs, almost one 
to each figure. 

There are first-rate pictures also, in 
the third chapter, of the more important 
vases of the Free style. 

It would have been a gain to have a 
few more views of entire vases in addi- 
tion to the valuable detailed views: for 
instance of the Brygan rhyton, and the 
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Sotades kantharos, although references 
are given to other publications. Also 
it would have been convenient to have 
a drawing of the authentic parts 
(however ‘lousy in execution’) of the 
hydria at Cracow with the Madness of 
Lykourgos, as this vase raises the im- 
portant question whether the painter 
can have been directly influenced by one 
of the plays of Aeschylus’ tetralogy on 
the subject. 

The last chapter describes some un- 
important late Attic vases, and a 
number of Italiote ones, in particular a 
volute-krater at Goluchow with the 
struggle of Peleus and Thetis, illustrated 
by two new and excellent photographs 


of detail. The chapter also contains 
a warning on the misuse of the term 
Saticulan.’ 

There is an index, a list of Addenda, 
and a useful short note on the pro- 
nunciation of Polish names. 

Misprints are few: the only ones 
noticed were Liebieghaus (p. 24) and 
Centuromachy (p. 57). 

It must be added that Professor 
Beazley continues to enrich the language 
with new words. It is true ‘we must 
adventure,’ says Ben Jonson of word- 
coinage. ‘For things at first hard and 
rough are by use made tender and 
gentle.’ But will this ever prove true 
of ‘ extispicy’? 

M. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


THE BUDE HESIOD. 


Hésiode: Théogonie, Les Travaux et les 
Jours, Le Bouclier. Texte établi et 
traduit par PAuL Mazon. Pp. xxx+ 
about 240. Paris: Société d’Edition 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1928. Paper, 
25 frs. 

IT is a pleasure towelcome this addition 
to the Budé series, as we call it in Eng- 
land. M. Paul Mazon’s edition of the 
Works and Days (Hachette, 1914) set a 
high standard in the art of critical ap- 
preciation, and led us to hope that he 
would favour us with further work on 
Hesiod. He has fulfilled our hopes with 
this excellent book. Unlike Evelyn- 
White’s translation in the Loeb series, 
Mazon excludes the Great Eoiai 
and fragments of all kinds, confining 
himself to the three poems named on 
the title-page—Theogony, Works and 
Days, Shield. It must not, however, be 
supposed that these three are of equal 
value or of equally good tradition. Of 
the Shield, indeed, Mazon says that it is 
‘une des oeuvres les plus médiocres que 
nous aient laissées les anciens’ (p. 119), 
and thinks that apart from the first 56 
lines it cannot have been composed be- 
fore 590 B.c. The other two, however, 
are indisputably by Hesiod, though in 
the Theogony, which is the older, he 
finds many interpolations. 

In addition to a general introduction 
there are ‘notices’ prefixed to each 
poem. There are footnotes to the 
translation and brief critical notes to 


the text. The general introduction in 
thirty pages inevitably excludes a great 
deal. But the majority of readers will 
prefer not to have to read an account of 
the previous editions of Hesiod, particu- 
larly when so many of them were pro- 
duced under the baneful influence of 
the Wolf-Lehrs tradition of last cen- 
tury. Against this tradition, in so far 
as concerns the Works and Days, which 
suffered most, Mazon, as one would ex- 
pect, takes a firm stand; indeed, he ig- 
nores its existence, which is perhaps 
the best way of inducing it to die. 

For the life of Hesiod the facts given 
in the Works and Days are accepted—we 
are not in a position to dispute Hesiod’s 
knowledge of his own life. About his 
death we may quarrel, if we wish. The 
accounts which have come down to us 
are quite legendary. Mazon neglects 
the different versions of the legend, and 
ascribes its origin, probably rightly, to 
a quarrel between Naupactus and Or- 
chomenus about the honour of possess- 
ing Hesiod’s tomb. 

For the text of Hesiod we have an 
immense number of MSS.,! but of these 
the majority are of little value and were 
neglected by Rzach. Mazon has used 


1 The exact number is unknown. The highest 
number counted is 183, of which 168 contain 
the Works and Days. This from H. Schultz 
(Abh. der kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Géttingen, PAz/. Hist. Klasse, 
N.F., X11., 1909-1912). 
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codd. to denote ‘l’ensemble des manu- 
scrits retenus par Rzach,’ but has made 
independent collations of several. His 
choice, however, is not free from objec- 
tions. The Codex Messanius of the 
Works and Days, the oldest member of 
its family, is nowhere even mentioned. 
A full discussion of the manuscripts is 
hardly to be expected in so small a com- 
pass, so Mazon contents himself with 
merely giving a few of the indications 
which go to show that our two oldest 
MSS. go back to one archetype. More 
valuable, however, is a list of thirteen 
papyri which contain a part or parts of 
the three Hesiodic poems. Most of 
these were used by Rzach in his smaller 
edition (1913), but several have since 
been discovered—e.g. the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri Nos. 2090 and z2ogr'; the 
Edgar Papyrus (Annales du Service des 
Antiguités de l’ Egypte, XXVI., fasc. 3, 
p- 203 ff.); London Papyrus No. 159 
(Milne, No. 33). On the papyri Mazon 
has some well-chosen remarks. They 
enable us, he says, to get a glimpse of the 
text of editions of Hesiod current from 
the first to the fifth century a.p. During 
that period that text may have been 
made which is reproduced in our manu- 
scripts. But we cannot say that where 
the papyri differ from the medieval 
MSS. the latter are necessarily wrong. 
One would have welcomed a fuller dis- 
cussion of this. Then follow a few 
pages cn the indirect evidence for the 
text, and some notes on the apparatus 
criticus of this edition. These last are 
very necessary ; without them Mazon’s 
critical notes are nearly unintelligible. 

The translation is throughout a 
scholarly piece of work. For magnifi- 
cence of language Mair perhaps remains 
unsurpassed, yet Mazon’s rendering is 
equally readable. The picturesque 
animal names are retained, ‘ un dort-le- 
jour, le Porte-maison.’ He rises well to 
the poetry of the famous description of 
winter (W.D., 504 ff.). One wonders if 
he has noticed how near some of his 
passages are to Alexandrines. A few 
points of detail: 

P. 33: Theog. 30, ‘olivier’ a slip for 
‘ laurier.’ 

P. 48: Theog. 452, ‘et (elle fut) en 

1 This has been used by Wilamowitz: Hesiodos 
£rga, erklart von U. von W.-M., Berlin, 1928. 


possession de ses priviléges.’ Is it not 
rather ‘et tels furent ses priviléges’ ? 

P. 91: W.D. 137. Can the sense ‘les 
hommes qui se sont donné des demeures’ 
(opposed to nomads, as a note explains) 
be got out of Kar’ 
Why not simply ‘selon leurs demeures’? 

P.115: W.D. 799, 
has always been a difficulty. The tran- 
sition from the sense ‘ended’ (as in 
W.D. 561 and Theog. 795) to ‘ perfect’ 
and thence ‘holy’ is for us easy, as it 
was for Plato, but it is doubtful whether 
it was possible for Hesiod. In any case 
Mazon’s ‘entiérement consacré aux 
dieux’ is hard to find in the text. Per- 
haps the phrase means ‘a very much 
fulfilled day,’ z.e. that whatever that day 
forebodes will surely be fulfilled. dAyea 
on that day mean more to follow. 
Mazon does not read ydp (Rainer 
Papyrus) but toe with the MSS. 

P. 116: W.D. 819-821. In this con- 
fused passage the traditional explana- 
tion of per’ eixada (twenty-fourth, tetpas 
from the previous line) is rejected. 
Mazon translates, ‘mais peu de gens 
savent quaprés le vingtiéme jour c’est 
le meilleur du mois.’ 

To the separate notices on the three 
poems space forbids detailed reference. 
This is an advantage if it will send 
readers of this journal to the book itself. 
The brief essays on the Works and Days 
and the Shield make excellent reading, 
and are marked by Mazon’s usual sanity 
andclearness. More difficult reading is 
the introduction to the Theogony. The 
whole of the Prooemium is defended, 
and the Hecate episode. Of the Titano- 
machy two versions are distinguished 
and one rejected. The Typhoeus epi- 
sode is rejected with other passages, 
and the poem is said to have ended 
originally with 1.964. In all this there 
is much that is disputable. The ques- 
tions have been discussed by many 
writers—a fact of which Mazon can 
hardly be unaware, though he never 
refers to any of them. Suggested solu- 
tions have a way of being as unstable as 
frontiers, and perhaps Mazon’s discus- 
sion does not lose much by his neglect 
of others. At all events, one can say of 
M. Mazon that in his hands there is no 
danger of scholarship degenerating into 
a list of references. 

T. A. SINCLAIR. 
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SAPPHO REVOCATA. 


Sappho Revocata. Being an emended 
text with an English translation. By 
J. M. Epmonps, Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Pp. 85 +81; 
2 drawings by Vera Willoughby. 
London: Peter Davies, 1928. 
Tus is a beautiful book. Both the 
Greek and English types are excellent 
and might well be studied by the Oxford 
University Press, while the paper is a 
pure delight to eyes wearied with read- 
ing the grey pages of the Teubner texts. 
So excellent is the production that we 
suspect Mr. Edmonds of undue modesty 
when in his preface he disclaims any 
finality for the text and translation 
presented by him here to the world. 
Clearly so fine a dress must clothe his 
considered views on Sappho, the results 
of many years’ work on the fragments 
of her poems. Here he gives us a full 
text and translation of any word which 
may reasonably be thought to be hers. 
His text is largely that of his Lyra 
Graeca, and though he has in places 
deferred to subsequent discoveries and 
incorporated new emendations, he has 
not changed his principles or yielded 
to certain strictures passed on his 
earlier work. Here, as before, his 
object is to provide a full text of 
Sappho, and where the papyri have 
been distressingly mutilated, he has not 
shrunk from providing copious restora- 
tions. His methods of restoration were 
fully criticised when he published his 
earlier work, and readers of the Classical 
Review do not need to be reminded of 
them. He ignores Mr. Lobel’s solid 
and careful work on the Lesbian dialect, 
and persists in his own free methods of 
emendation. Many will not agree with 
his methods, but he modestly admits 
that much is only guesswork, and he 
must not be criticised as if he claimed 
to produce certainties. This, he might 
plead, is not exactly what Sappho 
wrote, but it is the sort of thing she 
might have written. This is a reason- 
able claim, and yet we do not feel that 
Mr. Edmonds’ idea of Sappho is our 
idea of her. Dionysius found her style 
an example of ydadupa xal avOnpa 
cvvects, classed her with Anacreon 
and Simonides, and said of her words 


that they were ra Kal paraxo- 
tata, This impression of simplicity 
and smoothness is confirmed by the 
more intact of the existing fragments, 
but it is clearly not shared by Mr. Ed- 
monds. When he emends, he often 
makes her complicated and difficult. 
His restorations are sometimes hard 
to translate, and he credits her with 
much elaboration of thought and 
imagery. His view of her comes out 
in the verse translations which form 
the second half of this book. For these 
Mr. Edmonds claims no literary merit, 
but urges that he has published them 
because ‘verse, with its opportunities 
of simple speech, gives often a truer 
rendering than prose.’ So clearly his 
versions must be treated as giving his 
idea of the original. And as such it 
seems to us at times too precious and 
at times too colloquial. Sometimes he 
employs an affectedly archaic speech. 
He scans ‘also’ (p. 30a), he writes 
‘eftsoons’ and ‘ meinie’ (p. 32a). 
pev iSwev ov Suvatrov yéverOar.. . 
avOpwros becomes ‘Well wot I no 
mortal wight’ (p. 22a), and his ypucias 
ppevwdoia becomes ‘ whelm-wit 
vial of gold.’ These are hardly ex- 
amples of ‘simple speech.’ On the 
other hand, he can be unduly colloquial. 
Sappho wrote simply, but did she write 
slang? Mr. Edmonds is at liberty to 
write évéreis 5€ yaipny toils Piro, but 
is he at liberty to translate ‘and bid 
your friends go hang for you’? And is 
there any justification for translating 
the last, unintelligible words of ¢aiveras 
pot KHVOS aS 

I must take what is given to me, 

For beggars must not choosers be (p. 9a)? 
At other times Mr. Edmonds combines 
his two manners, and the result is in- 
deed far from the quality of 1d «oprpov 
praised by Dionysius. Thus he ends 
the Nereid Ode with 

But, helly she-dog, as for you, 
Ground your ill snout, and game pursue 
Where game is to be got (p. 20a). 
But perhaps here he was misled by his 
emendation of xvvva. 

In these cases Mr. Edmonds’ trans- 
lations are clearly a fair version of what 
he conceives Sappho to have written, 
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And perhaps a similar d of English 
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and, though he has the voice of an- 
tiquity against him, he may still plead 
that such is his idea of how she wrote, 
and only in his way can it be translated. 
But at other times his translation is, 
alas! dictated by the exigencies of 
rhyme. Numbers are not easily rhymed 
in English, and . . . avOéwv 
éxarov TeTonupévars becomes 


And round your pretty throat how plenty 
Chains of a hundred flowers and twenty (p. 40a). 


rhymes accounts for his version of the 
famous tpdpos raicav dype, which 
becomes 

Till palsy shakes me /zke a reed (p. 9a). 


Longinus was hardly thinking of such 
imagery when he said that Sappho 
expressed the emotions that attend the 
madness of love é« t&v Kal 
THS C. M. Bowra. 


Studia Sapphica. By A. Turyn (Eus 
Supplementa, Vol. VI.). Pp. 108. 
12 Swiss francs. 

THE theme of Mr. Turyn’s disputation 

is pathographia—that is, the description 

of emotions—and he regards himself, 
if I gather his opinion correctly, as 
having in the course of it demonstrated 
that Sappho borrowed from Homer bits 
of descriptions of emotions (elementa 
pathographica), and by her combination 
of them became a model for subsequent 

Greek and Roman writers, and through 

them for European literature in general. 

It can hardly be said that the demon- 

stration is rigorously conducted. Taking 

as his points of departure the two poems 
of Sappho which begin ¢aiverai po 
and... tvide, Mr. Turyn col- 
lects illustrations of sitting opposite 
rot), of suddenness (avtixa), 
of various physiological accompani- 
ments of emotion dizziness, 
pallor), of the pathetic fallacy, and so 
on, and in particular of the fact that 
people are often said to be affected by 
seeing a thing, not by the thing itself. 

This he calls the ‘momentum opticum,’ 

and Aristotle immediately occurs to his 

mind as having made the same kind of 

psychological observation in Poet. 53b 1 

pev ody TO Kal édeewvov éx 

Tic Oxpewc There is also a 

‘momentum acusticum,’ of which an 

example given is Acts XVI. 38 éfo8n- 

Oncav axovcavtec eicw, 

and a ‘momentum memoriale.’ Such 

a collection of common places might be 

useful even if it failed of its immediate 

purpose of proof, but its usefulness 
would no doubt be found to vary 
directly as the discrimination shown 
in compiling it. Is it an illusion to 
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find no striking parallelism between 
such an instance as dvaccorav 
tac Anpviac ei tremaivovew 
Hon (Pax 1161) and ae yap éc dw? 
Apart from the general question— 
whether Mr. Turyn has proved his 
point, or could prove it by the means 
adopted, which do not include reference 
to other than occidental literatures— 
there are more matters of detail than 
can be enumerated here on which it is 
permissible and even advisable to differ 
from him. For instance, & in Xérrov 
&’ avrixa he excises on the ground that 
such a synaphea is unheard of—he will 
hear of it if he reads P. Oxy. 1234, 
fr. 3—and punctuates Callimachus, 
Hymn V. 83-84, écraxn 
éxodXacay yap aviat. yovata Kal povav 
écyev duwaxavia, because it is safer, I 
suppose, to invent two asyndeta than 
one. Again in Sophocles, fr. 598.8, he 
suggests a change of oixtipesé viv into 
oixtipev’ the ‘momentum opticum’ 
being dearer to him than the proper 
form of the optative. His dealings with 
the Lesbian dialect in particular, a sub- 
ject beset with traps for the unwary, to 
which he consecrates several pages of 
his study, do much more credit to his 
courage than his observation ; but as I 
have already spent, or perhaps I should 
say wasted, a considerable time on the 
same matter, I say no more here. [ 
will not end, however, without repeat- 
ing that we pe pwvac oddev ixes, 
which reappears as punctually as the 
stars on p. 6 of Mr. Turyn’s book, has 
no meaning in Greek; and that in any 
language ‘nothing of voice arrives at 
me’ could mean only ‘I hear nothing.’ 
But I do not flatter myself that any 
good will come of it. E. Lose. 
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ARISTOTLE’S CONCEPTION OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Aristoteles’ Gedanke der Philosophie. By 
K. Pp. 136. 
Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1928. 
(Unbound) M. 6.50. 

Dr. SCHILLING-WOLLNY’s purpose in 
this brief but decidedly difficult work 
is to put the study of Aristotle, and 
indirectly of the history of subsequent 
philosophy as a whole, on the only 
possible sound basis by answering a 
question which he holds hitherto to 
have been either neglected or wrongly 
answered by students of a later age, 
reading the problems of their own day 
back into an ancient text. What, he 
asks, is the underlying motiv of philo- 
sophy as Aristotle conceives of it? 
His answer is that Greek philosophy is, 
from first to last, an attempt to give 
expression to the spirit of ‘ Hellenic 
Naturfrémmigkeit’ ina purely intellectual 
form. As I understand him, ‘piety’ or 
‘religion’ to the Hellenic mind means 
a kind of rapturous purely passive, and, 
in a highly ‘sublimated ’ way, sensuous 
contemplation of the xdcpos. It is this 
which Aristotle means by the ‘ contem- 
plative’ or ‘ philosophical ’ life, and this 
also is in all essentials the ideal of Plato. 
The exposition of this view leads to a 
series of particular discussions of Aris- 
totle’s epistemology, of the true mean- 
ing of the contrast between possibility 
and actuality which is fundamental in 
his ontology, and finally of his doctrine 
of motion and time. It would seem to 
follow that we shall misconceive, and 
so misjudge, the whole achievement if 
we suppose either that Aristotle is 
concerned with anything we mean by 
‘science,’ or that the dvovs of which he 
speaks answers to our thought when we 
talk of our interest in ‘nature’; I think 
the author intends to suggest that all 
existing expositions of Aristotle commit 
this misconception. 

In a brief notice it is impossible to 
discuss the very interesting and im- 
portant issues thus raised, but I might 
perhaps indicate some of the misgivings 
I feel. Is Dr. Schilling-Wollny quite 
satisfied himself that there ever was 
anything which can correctly be called 
die griechische Naturfrémmigkeit, except 
as one mood among others which was 


sometimes felt by some classical Greeks, 
as it has assuredly been felt by some 
men in most ages? If there was, is it 
historically so certain that it is this of 
which Greek philosophies were the ex- 
pression? Would it not perhaps be 
nearer the truth to say that they are 
after all inspired in the main by that 
common human aspiration after under- 
standing of the world about us and a sane 
rule for our own conduct which equally 
inspires ‘modern’ philosophy and 
science? In particular, is not the 
‘philosophic life’ understood in this 
way very much that aspired to by a 
Persian Sifi, and the very antithesis 
of the Platonic ideal, with which, as 
the author recognizes, Aristotle cer- 
tainly set out on his career? (I would 
recommend in connexion with this 
question the most serious consideration 
of the whole spirit of Plato’s Laws, in 
most respects far the most important 
of the Platonic dialogues.) In the de- 
tailed discussions of Aristotle’s own 
doctrines, there is much I find worth 
very serious pondering, particularly in 
the chapters on Ontology and on 
Time, but there are also what strike 
me as curious lapses in interpretation. 
For example, the doctrine attributed to 
Aristotle that the rode tu, as presented 
in perception, is an év as yetdos which 
we have, by analysis, to convert into an 
év seem to be a false formu- 
lation got at by mere misunderstanding 
of Aristotle’s linguistic observation that 
év sometimes in speech means 70 aAnOés, 
the true fact, and yu dy, a falsely stated 
fact; dv ds Webddos is surely a wholly 
un-Aristotelian conception. I note also 
that the famous passage Met. 1072 a 26 
about the way in which God moves the 
world is mispunctuated, misinterpreted 
on the strength of the mispunctuation, 
and then declared to be corrupt in a 
way which defies reconstruction (pp. 40- 
41). It is certain that the very ‘im- 
manental’ doctrine of God’s relation to 
the world which Dr. Schilling-Wollny 
is anxious to force upon Aristotle is 
quite inconsistent with the Aristotelian 
text, but this should surely be regarded 
rather as a reason for doubting the 
interpretation than for treating the text 
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as hopelessly depraved. If I thought 
there were any chance of being listened 
to, I would earnestly entreat the author 
in his future work to aim at greater 
lucidity of expression. For reasons 
connected with the structure of the 
German sentence, lucidity is harder to 
attain in German than in English or 
French, but is not this a reason why 
German writers should make a special 
effort not to perplex the reader un- 
necessarily by swelling sentences in 
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themselves not translucent by the 
creation of needless parentheses? And 
might I also, without offence, suggest 
that work has been done on Greek 
philosophy in other countries than 
Germany and that not all of it is 
negligible? It is surprising, in an 
otherwise well-got-up book, to find so 
many misprints in the Greek quotations 
as the proof-reader or printer has com- 
mitted in this. 
A. E, TAYLor. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE POETICS. 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. 
By Lane Cooper and ALFRED 
GuUDEMAN. (Cornell Studies in Eng- 
lish.) Pp. 193. Yale University 
Press, 1928. gs. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of Aristotle’s Poetics 

which appears in a series of Studies in 

English, and which, in addition, is not 

really a bibliography at all, but just a 

book-list, may strike a classical scholar 

as something outside his purview. 

But these seeming anomalies are the 

real excellence of the book. 

In most academic schools of English, 
the history of literary theory is a major 
subject of study. Aristotle is therefore 
a primary text, for the simple reason 
that from 1500 to 1800 literary theory 
is largely Aristotelian, or pseudo- 
Aristotelian, or anti-Aristotelian. The 
history of literary criticism, and par- 
ticularly in sixteenth-century Italy, 
where the foundations of criticism as a 
modern art were laid, is substantially a 
record of what men thought about 
Aristotle’s Poetics. 

Hence the value of this ‘biblio- 
graphy.’ It gives a list of editions, of 
translations (Latin and vernacular), 
and of commentaries; then a list called 
‘Commentaries and Allusions, 1483 to 
1859’; and, lastly, two others, collect- 
ing ‘Commentaries and Articles,’ from 
1860 to 1899, and from 1900 to 1927. 
Although in the last three sections the 
classical scholar will find items within 
his immediate professional scope, the 
guiding motive of the authors is their 
interest in poetic theory in general 
rather than in the textual problems of 
Aristotle’s treatise. Their gathering of 


the commentaries is the real corpus of 
the book; and they add to its value by 
including with commentaries what they 
call ‘allusions’—that is, independent 
treatises on poetic theory which are in 
a measure part of the Aristotelian 
tradition. 

The whole work is done well, and 
with admirable foresight. Naturally, 
students who have explored one small 
corner or other of the whole field 
surveyed may find a detail or two to 
query. For instance, it is fairly certain 
that there were no editions of Castel- 
vetro’s Poetica in 1582 and in 1678; he 
published his Petrarch in 1582, and, as 
for 1678, that may be a double con- 
fusion, since a posthumous treatise of 
his on a pseudo-Ciceronian Rhetoric 
appeared in 1653: incidentally, too, the 
1616 Sposizione of Orazio Marta’s, duly 
entered here, should be noted as a 
digest of Castelvetro. But those who 
are familiar with corners can best help 
by increasing the entries under ‘allu- 
sions.” We add a few titles from our 
own shelves: 


1584 [Accademia della Crusca] Déifesa dell’ 
Orlando Furioso contra "1 LDialogo di 
Pellegrino. Firenze, 1584 (and Ferrara, 


1585). 

1585 Tasso, T. Apologia in difesa della sua 
Gerusalemme. Ferrara, 1585. 

1587 Oddi, Nicolo degli. Déialogo in difesa 
di Pellegrino. 

1588 Guastavini, G. Risposta all’ Infarinato 
intorno alla Gerusalemme. Bergamo, 
1588. 

1589 Malatesta, G. Della Nuova Poesia. 
Verona, 1589. 

1604 Porta, M. J// Beffa overo della Favola 
del? Eneide. Rimini, 1604. 

1639 Sarasin. Diéscours de la Tragédie. 
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1658 Pére Lemoyne. Traité du Poéme héroigque 1731 Anon. Paragone della Poesia tragica 


aaa to his Saint Louys]. Paris, ad Italia con quella di Francia. Zurigo, 
1658. 1731. 
1697 Forti. Miles Rhetoricus et Poeticus. 1732 [Becelli, G. C.]. Della Novella Poesia. 
Florentiae, 1697. Verona, 1732. 
1698 Anon. Dissertation Critique sur [Art 1761 Anon. (but partly by Goldsmith). Zhe 
Poétigue @ Horace or lon donne une Art of Poetry on a New Plan. Lon- 
idée générale des pieces de Théétre. don, 1761. 
Paris, 1618 [for 1698]. 1762 Webb, D. Remarks on the Beauties of 
1731 Voltaire. Déscours sur la Tragédie, Paris, Poetry. London, 1762. 
1731 [and 1761, Critical Essays om 1763 Marmontel. Poétigue Francoise, 2 vols. 
Dramatic Poetry. Glasgow, 1761; Paris, 1763. 
1766, Poétigue de M. de Voltaire. H. B. CHARLTON. 


Geneva, 1766]. 


GREEK PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Greek Physical Education. By Cuar- tra and gymnasium were wrestling and 
ENCE A. ForBes. Pp. vi+300. other combative sports which inevitably 
New York and London: The Cen- lead to competitions. 
tury Company, 1929. $2.25. The book begins with useful chapters 

THE author has compiled a useful book, on the ‘Spartan agoge’ and ‘ Education 
but the title is hardly justified by the in Crete.’ The chapter on ‘ Athens be- 
contents. The reader who hopes to fore B.c. 335’ is less satisfactory for the 
learn from it ‘the principles and prac- reasons stated above and because the 
tices of Greek physical education’ will author makes hardly any use of the 
be disappointed ; for these he must turn vases. Hundreds of red-figured vases 
to other books, such as the recently represent the sports of the Epheboi in 
published Kérpercultur im Altertum by the palaestra and gymnasium, and even 
Julius Jithner. He will find here little if the military organisation of the 
about the exercises which formed the Epheboi did not come into being before 
basis of Greek physical education, their B.C. 335, as Mr. Forbes maintains, there 
origin or their value, or how they can be hardly any doubt that there 
were taught. He will find hardly any existed in the fifth century some or- 
mention of the practice of nudity in all ganised training in the public gymnasia 
sports, or of the use of oil for massaging for youths of thisage. Parades such as 
the body, or of the bath. Thereisa yet we see in the Parthenon frieze imply 
more serious omission. The author’s some sort of organisation. We can 
dislike of athletics leads him to omit all hardly believe that the gymnasiarch 
reference to the spirit of competition existed mainly for the training of teams 
which was so characteristic of the for torch-races. 

Greeks and which gave vitality to their The really important chapters are 

physical training. It is true that over- those dealing with the Athenian 

competition was the bane and ulti- Ephebia, and the Ephebic system in 
mately the ruin of Greek athletics, but the rest of the Greek world. The 
it is equally true that competition was author has made good use of inscrip- 

the life of Greek gymnastics throughout tions and papyri, of which he gives a 

their whole history. It was the full list. He discusses at length the 

national athletic festivals that deter- origin and history of the Athenian 
mined the character of the exercises Ephebia, and the functions of its offi- 
taught in the palaestra and kept them cials, and he has collected in a con- 
unchanged for more than a thousand venient form a mass of information 
years, while all through Hellenistic and about the Ephebic system throughout 

Roman times the interest in physical the Greek world. But though we learn 

exercises was maintained by constant a good deal about the organisation of 

competitions for boys of all ages; and the Epheboi, we learn nothing about 
these competitions were not for profes- ‘the principles and practices of physical 
sional athletes. The most important training.’ 

of all the exercises taught in the palaes- E. NORMAN GARDINER. 
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DEAN INGE ON PLOTINUS. 


(1) The Philosophy of Plotinus (the 
Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, 
1917-1918). By WILLIAM RALPH 
Ince, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Two vols. Pp. xx +270 and 
xii+254-. London, New York, and 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1929. 2Is- 

(2) Plotinus (the Annual Lecture on a 
Master Mind, Henrietta Hertz Trust 
of the British Academy, 1929). Pp. 
27. London: Milford, 1929. 1s. 6d. 

TuHaT Dr. Inge’s Gifford Lectures on 
Plotinus, first published in 1918, have 
now reached a third edition, and that 
Plotinus has been selected as the sub- 
ject of this year’s Hertz lecture ‘on a 
Master Mind’ to the British Academy, 
are notable signs of the increased in- 
terest in, and respect for, Neoplatonic 
studies in this country. As Dr. Inge 
says in the preface to the new edition, 
some of the errors against which he 
protested ten years ago are seldom 
any longer repeated, and it is now more 
generally recognised that Plotinus is one 
of the greatest names in the history of 
philosophy. So far as this country is 
concerned, the change of attitude is 
due almost entirely to the work of three 
men, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. MacKenna, 
and Dr. Inge himself. 

In preparing the present edition of 
the Gifford Lectures the author has 
read through the whole of the Enneads 
again (no light task even for a seasoned 
Plotinian), and has also made use of 
work published since 1918. This has 
resulted in the insertion of a number of 
additional references to passages in the 
Enneads, and a good many minor altera- 
tions in the text.—Dr. Inge now thinks 
that Damascius rather than Proclus 
may have been the immediate source of 
pseudo-Dionysius (Vol. I., p. 12). But 
the exceedingly close verbal parallels 
adduced by Hugo Koch seem to estab- 
lish decisively that pseudo-D. went 
direct to Proclus.—He no longer wishes 
to be ‘too dogmatic’ about the ab- 
sence of Asiatic elements in Plotinus: 
‘The contrast between Form and 
Matter is Greek, that between Light 
and Darkness is Oriental. Both are 
prominent in Plotinus’ (I. 82). Yet 


the contrast between Light and Dark- 
ness is surely universal, both in itself 
and as an analogy in religion and 
ethics: Plato is allowed to compare 
the Good at great length to the sun, 
to make the philosophic vision an initia- 
tion év avy xa@apa, and to liken the 
philosophic life at its highest to a com- 
munication of light, without — being 
seriously accused of Orientalism.— 
The note on p. 112 of Vol. I., dealing 
with the alleged ‘reconciliation’ of 
Plato and Aristotle in Neoplatonism, is 
expanded by the addition of an interest- 
ing passage from Augustine. (It might 
be added that Porphyry went further 
in this direction than his master, as is 
shown by his acceptance of the Aristo- 
telian categories; hence perhaps his 
curious view that Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
is ‘condensed’ in the Enneads.)—A 
useful note is added on {7 in Plotinus 
(I. 208), and a judicious one (II. 194) 
on Picavet’s theory that Neoplatonism 
‘had a regular sacramental side’; the 
grounds for asserting this of third-cen- 
tury Neoplatonism are very slight.— 
The proof-reading in this edition is not 
so good as in the first: the quotation 
from Vacherot (I. 21) is faulty ; Geffcken 
appears as Geffken and Guyot as Gujot; 
there are other misprints at I. 144 nn. 3 
and 4, II. 121 n. 1, 159 n. 1, 185 n. 6, 
and a faulty reference II. 36 n. 1 (for 
Comm. read in Tim.).—There are also 
places where more use might have been 
made of recent foreign work, and some 
minor errors might have been corrected. 
The chapter on the Forerunners of 
Plotinus, excellent in many ways, still 
omits all mention of Poseidonius, and 
includes one or two very questionable 
generalisations about Neopythagorean- 
ism. The influence of the Parmenides 
on the doctrine of the One is not 
noticed. The ascription of the de mys- 
teriis to Iamblichus should no longer 
be called ‘impossible’ (I. 103), since 
it appears to have the authority of both 
Proclus and Damascius, and is sup- 
ported by stylistic tests. Finally, it 
is not quite true that the epithet 
Oevotaros is reserved by later Neopla- 
tonists (other than Julian) for Plotinus 
(I. 20; 110): Proclus, significantly 
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enough, applies it also to Iamblichus 
(in Tim. I. 77. 24). 

These trifling blemishes, it need 
hardly be said, in no way affect the 
real greatness of the book. Its wide 

erspectives, its illuminating analogies, 
its lucid and incisive style, and its 
author's passionate conviction that 
Neoplatonism is a living philosophy, 
combine to make it the most attractive 
of all modern expositions of Plotinus. 
It is true that, like the Greeks, Dr. Inge 
is not wholly exempt from what he 
himself calls ‘the inveterate tendency 
to read later ideas into writings of the 
“blessed ancients”’; and it is also 
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true that he inclines to exaggerate the 
resemblance between Plotinism and 
Christianity and to cut Plotinus loose 
from his moorings in Greek rationalism 
—an interpretation which is greatly 
assisted by his perverse choice of 
‘ spirit’ as a rendering for the Plotinian 
vovs. But tocomplain of an author for 
having the defects of his qualities is as 
ungrateful as it is unprofitable. 

The Hertz lecture calls for no special 
comment: it is an excellent epitome of 
some of the most important points in 
the Gifford Lectures, and as such will 
be useful to readers in a hurry. 

E. R. Dopps. 


SIBYLS AND SEERS. 


Sibyls and Seers: A Survey of Some 
Ancient Theories of Revelation and 
Inspiration. By Epwyn_ BEVAN. 
Pp. 189. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book, which is based on lectures 

given on the Speaker’s Foundation at 

Oxford, Dr. Bevan sketches the general 

conceptions underlying ancient beliefs 

in contact with a spirit-world and the 
forms in which that contact was 
thought to be realised; these he classi- 
fies as the travel of a living man into 
the other world and the account which 
he gave of it on his return, the epiphany 
of a god or spirit giving commands or 
information, the hearing of a voice, the 
receiving of a letter from heaven, the 
temporary supersession of human per- 
sonality in the Pythia and her analogues, 
and ecstasy and dream in general. On 
these topics it would be possible to 
write a very long book. Dr. Bevan has 
instead written a good book in his 
special vein, penetrating and sympa- 
thetic and free from many of the pre- 
suppositions which are natural today 
but falsify in a measure our verdicts on 
the past; he succeeds in resisting two 
great temptations: that of supposing 
that when one has classified a phenom- 
enon and assigned it to a type one has 
explained it, and that of censuring the 
ancients for not being abreast of 
modern knowledge. There are some 
interesting observations on points of 
detail in the book, as for instance the 
citation of Odes of Solomon 23 in illus- 


tration of the Himmelsbrief (p. 128), but 
its main value lies in the presentation 
of the subject as a whole in relation to 
men’s philosophies of life as a whole. 
Its patience and sanity make one wish 
it a wide circle of readers. 

A few points may be noted in the 
sincere hope that a second edition will 
be required. 

On p. 61 we read of an astrological 
work ‘which pretends to be by a 
Pharaoh of the past, Nechepso or 
Petosiris’; Petosiris was not a Pharaoh 
but a prophet, and the book is referred 
to under the names of both, and may 
have been, like C.H. XVII., cast in 
the form of a dialogue between a king 
and a prophet (cf. Boll-Bezold-Gundel, 
Sternglaube und Sterndeutung*, 96 ff.). 

On p. 62 the statement about the 
paucity of historical personages visiting 
the spirit-world should be qualified by 
a reference to the story of the ascent to 
heaven of four famous Jewish Rabbis 
(Bousset, Arch. f. Rel. 1V. 145; G. F. 
Moore, Judaism I. 413). 

To the instances of a voice from 
heaven Livy I. 31 may be added. 

On p. 114 the suggested tov for rod 
seems doubtful Greek in its position. 

On p. 130 ff. the discussion of divinatio 
artificiosa and divinatio naturalis in rela- 
tion to dreams needs some modification 
in view of S. Luria’s admirable work on 
Artemidorus;! Luria has made clear 

1 Bull. Ac. Sc. U.R.S.S., 1927, 441 ff.3 
1041 ff. (in German ; a copy is available in the 
Hellenic Society’s library). 
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the two ways of interpreting dreams, 
and urged that the artificial way is 
largely influenced by sophistic specula- 
tion of the fifth century B.c. 

On p. 152 ff., it might be added that 
the Pythagoreans sought to procure 


prophetic dreams, and held that the 
playing of the lyre before sleep was 
likely to induce them. 
There is a misprint on p. 46 (Theopro- 
tians for Thesprotians). 
A. D. Nock. 


ITALIAN PREHISTORY. 


Italy before the Romans. By Davip 
RANDALL-MacIver. Pp. 159; 17 
plates and 2 maps. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1928. 6s. net. 

A TERRIBLE cliché, of course, but this 
book really does meet a long-felt want. 
All who are interested in early Italy 
(what classicist is not ?) without being 
specialists in a difficult and compli- 
cated field of archaeology (which few of 
us are), must often have wanted some- 
thing to guide them, some book smaller 
and more readily grasped than the large 
technical works of Peet, von Duhn, and 
Dr. Randall-MacIver himself, welcome 
though those have been and easier 
though they are to manage than the 
thousands of scattered articles in various 
journals upon which they draw. Facts 
are good ; but when they come in hun- 
dreds and thousands, and resemble the 
epistles of St. Paul in comprising dve- 
vonra twa, such as the thorny problem 
of the relation between Villanovan and 
Terramara, the early history of the east 
coast of Italy, the complicated questions 
of the early dealings between Italians, 
Greeks and Etruscans, and the long 
string of controversies and theories 
aroused by the countless specimens of 
early pottery and other manufactures, 
the learner, especially if he is unable to 
visit Italian museums for himself with 
some competent guide to serve as myst- 
agogue, is apt to suffer acute mental 
indigestion from them all. Here he has 
his guide, and a few specimens from the 
museums handily and clearly reproduced 
for his inspection, in a form so compact 
that it will easily go in his pocket and 
still leave room for the author’s earlier 
handbook on Etruria. 

Naturally, at this stage of the science, 
neither Dr. Randall-MaclIver nor any- 
one else in his senses will pose as an 
infallible guide. Nor is there room, in 
a hundred and fifty-odd small pages, 


even to mention the various theories 
which other people have put forward. 
The author states his own interpreta- 
tions, or those of other investigators 
which commend themselves to him, 
quite frankly and clearly, to be taken or 
left. If he is right in his views, so much 
the better for the student; if he is wrong, 
at least it is easier to disprove one false 
doctrine than a mass of half-formed 
notions, and there are hopes that having 
proved him wrong the critic will be able 
to prove some other view right. 

Some of the controversial views are 
as follows. The population of Southern 
Italy has remained substantially un- 
changed since the Neolithic period, and 
is composed of Mediterraneans from 
Africa, who came in by the old land- 
bridge, stretching from Tunis to Sicily 
and Calabria. The people of the north 
were at that period of the same stock, 
but they arrived by the other land- 
bridge, from Morocco to Spain, and so 
through the Riviera and over the Alps; 
these are the Ibero-Ligurians. The 
lake-dwellers were probably Alpines; 
the people of the terremare may or may 
not have been; the Villanovans were 
ultimately of the same stock as the 
terremare folk, but not directly related 
to them (Chaps. I.-III). The Picenes 
of the east coast were probably de- 
scendants of the Neolithic population 
(p. 103), not later immigrants from any- 
where. The backbone of the historical 
Etruscan nation was not Etruscan in 
race, but Villanovan (p. 74). And the 
stone circles of the Golasecca ceme- 
teries with the stone corridors which 
approach them need not be in any way 
related to similar structures in Keltic 
regions (p. 96). 

One or two small points might be 
bettered. It is true that (p. 36) the terra- 
mara structures have been described over 
and over again; but will the beginner 
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who, I hope, will often use this book, 
have read the descriptions? And will 
he know (p. 145) what the ‘ boat type’ 
of fibula looks like? Just a trifle more 
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explanation on such points as these here 
and there would improve an already 
useful and welcome book. 

H. J. Rose. 


CICERO ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Cicéron: L’Amitié. Texte établi et 
traduit par L. LAURAND. Pp. xxvi+ 
110. Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1928. Paper, 12 fr. 

Mr. LaurRAND’s admiration for Cicero 

is well known and his edition of the De 

Amicitia is as attractive and as valuable 

as one would expect it to be. The 

introduction, which is a model of clear- 
ness, informs the reader what kind of 
work it is which lies before him, and, 
having briefly touched on the question 
of the ‘sources,’ ends with a careful 
account of the manuscripts and the 
most important editions and French 
translations. On p. xi Mr. Laurand 
mentions Jeremy Taylor and Emerson 
among those who have written on 
friendship but curiously omits Bacon, 
and on p. xx the dates of Reid's first 
and second editions are wrongly given 
as 1878 and 1885 instead of 1879 and 

1883. 

The text is based on twenty-three 
manuscripts, including the Parisinus 
Didotianus now at Berlin, of which six 
have not been used before. Mr. Laurand 
had already written about three of these 
—Laurentianus 50. 45(L),tenthcentury; 
Selestadiensis 7 (s), early thirteenth 
century; and Parisinus 544 (p), early 
eleventh century—before his edition 
was published, and he has since given 
a collation of a fourth—Laurentianus 
45. 2 (1), thirteenth century—in Rev. 
Phil. LV., 1928, pp. 353-360. The 
other two manuscripts of which he is 
the first editor to make use are Har- 
leianus 2682 (H), eleventh century, and 
the Fragmentum Andegauense, Angers, 
Bibliothéque municipale 1898 (d), 
eleventh century. About fifteen read- 
ings are adopted in the text which are 
found only in one or more of these new 
manuscripts. For example, L alone 


has in 4 inscriptus, in 7 conuentssemus 
and in 23 quae tam firma est ciuitas; in 
4 only H? omits fect after matore ; dalone 
has in 8 neque enim and in 19 quos modo; 


1 alone has in 47 reapse and in 86 
tradiderunt; H alone has in 77 graut 
auctoritate; s* alone has in 53 Madvig’s 
conjecture exulantem tum. In 16 quae 
ex te quaeruntur is found only in Ldl, in 
24 esset Pylades only in dH?, in 53 
veferre potuisset only in Lp, and in 63 eos 
inuentemus only in Hlp. It is worth 
noting that in 23 Mr. Laurand rejects 
the reading bonam spem praelucet as 
phrased ‘omnino barbare’ and adopts 
bona spe praelucet, which was previously 
found in only two manuscripts but is 
also the reading of pdl, though he 
thinks that the true reading may be 
bonam spem praebet. There are other 
new readings of interest, but these are 
enough to illustrate the value of this 
new edition. The apparatus criticus 
naturally gives only a selection of read- 
ings, for, as Mr. Laurand says on 
p. xxv, ‘quant a établir un apparat 
donnant une idée complete de l’histoire 
du texte, il y faudrait en moyenne plus 
d’une page de notes par ligne de texte. 
Nous ignorons si jamais cette ceuvré 
pourra étre réalisée.’ 

The translation is lucid and terse, and 
nearly always accurate. Sometimes a 
word is left out, as 23 concordiae, 47 
actionemue, 64 in amtcitia, or in I where 
ita... ut, meaning ‘on the under- 
standing that,’ is eliminated; very 
rarely the French is an inadequate 
paraphrase of the Latin, as in 26 ‘une 
cause plus profonde, plus naturelle’ for 
antiquior et pulchrior et magis a natura 
ipsa profecta alia causa. In 97 Mr. 
Laurand translates rebus fictis et 
adumbratis by ‘les fictions et les in- 
ventions,’ but adumbratis means ‘ half- 
revealed,’ and the two verbs are not 
more nearly synonymous than are the 
following patefactum and tllustratum. In 
51 the text has uttlitatum but the trans- 
lation implies wtilitatis,and in 96 perhaps 
popularis and uendibilis need not both 
have been translated by ‘populaire.’ 
Mistakes are very few, but in 24 atque 
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hoc quidem omnes mortales et intellegunt 
et ve probant is translated by ‘ et vraiment 
c’est ce qu’au fond tous les mortels 
pensent et jugent,’ which wrongly takes 
ve with both verbs instead of only with 
probant and with the sense of ‘ by their 
actions’; and in 39 surely Mr. Laurand 
is wrong in taking minime with sequebatur 
understood from sequebantur instead of 
following Madvig in regarding minime 
as qualifying acer understood from 
acerrimus. 

The notes at the foot of the page are 
admirable. Mr. Laurand not only 
explains historical allusions, but shows 
the relation between Cicero’s principles 
and practice and entertains the reader 


with quotations from, or references to, 
Saint Ambrose, Saint Jerome, Saint 
Augustine, Cassianus, Aelred, Peter of 
Blois, Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, 
Bossuet, La Bruyére, Fénelon, Chateau- 
briand, Emerson and, among modern 
writers, Emile Faguet, M. E. Chauvet, 
and Mme. L. Barbier-Jussy. 

There are very few misprints, but 
there is a reference on p. 14 to a note 
which does not exist, and it is hard to 
believe that M really has indigent in 51 
or that all the manuscripts except two 
have ad honores aplissimos in 73. 
wonder why Mr. Laurand writes jam 
in 11 and 41, ejus in 1 and 73, and 
cujus in 5 and go. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


A NEW TEXT OF THE GALLIC WAR. 


Iuli Caesaris Commentarit. Edidit 
ALFREDuS Kotz. Vol. I. Com- 
mentarii Belli Gallici. Editio maior, 
editio altera. Pp. xl+289; I map. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1927. Paper, 
M. 7.20; cloth, M. 9. 

Kotz appends a second preface, pp. 

XXVii-xxxviii, giving as additional testi- 

monia references to ten passages in 

Polyaenus’ Strategicon, VIII. 23, which 

follow the order of the Commentarii, and 

a quotation from Lydus de Mag. III. 32. 

He agreeswith Constans (Rev. des Etudes 

anc., 1925, pp. 279 ff.) that the lines of 

the archetype of a and 8 were of about 

20 letters, but rejects (rightly, it would 

appear) Constans’s attempt to establish 

an older codex, a pater or avus of this 
archetype, with about 30 letters per line. 

The instances adduced for this latter 

view hold good only of the a family. 

He seems justified in disregarding the 

Neapolitanus (see also Pil. Woch. 

1927, pp. 933 ff.). He concludes by 

criticising briefly and for the most part 

adversely certain emendations of Con- 
stans and others. 

The sigla and notae are no longer 
crowded into one page. The apparatus 


is substantially enlarged and corrected. 
He has deleted the references to the 
B.C. based on a two-books division. 
In the text 56 changes of reading from 
the first edition for the most part re- 
store a for 8, or » for an emendation. 
He gives up his proxima in I. 27 and 


progressus in VII. 53. One or two new 
suggestions are offered in the notes, but 
the only further emendation of his own 
admitted to the text is passus at VII. 72. 
4. This had been already suggested in 
his Caesarstudien (1910), but was not 
even mentioned in the first edition; it 


has been approved, though not read, by © 


Rice Holmes. 

As the first edition (1921) has not 
been noticed in the C.R., something 
may here be said of Klotz’s work. After 
the labours of Meusel (to whom this 
book is dedicated), Schneider, Kuebler, 
and Klotz himself, no editor can refuse 
a hearing to 8 or deny that a also has 
corruptions, lacunae, and interpolations. 
In the often ticklish business of decid- 
ing between the two families, Klotz’s 
general principle is to stand by a unless 
for reasons of sense or emphasis or 
Caesarian style. In I., for example, re- 
cording a clear-cut divergence between 
a and 8 in 157 places, he follows a 99 
times and § 58 times, and at other 
places in I. he decides in favour of one 
family or one or more MSS. of a 25 
times, of 8 2otimes. (The correspond- 
ing figures for Meusel, as given by Rice 
Holmes in C.Q. VIII., are: 100, 64, 20, 
19.) He not infrequently expresses 
hesitation between the two traditions 
(see the two editions at I. 39. 6, for ex- 
ample), and occasionally, as can hardly 
be helped, decides for 8 when its su- 
periority is an extremely nice question. 
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Klotz thinks, undoubtedly rightly, 
that Meusel saw far too many interpola- 
tions. He himself brackets, following 
others, I. 1. 5-7 (Gaul), IV. 10 (the 
Meuse and Rhine), V. 12-14 (Britain), 
and VI. 25-28(Germany). Disallowing 
V. 12-14, he is forced to exclude the 
sentence quod ... demonstravimus in 
V. 22. 1, which has all the air of being 
authentic. Of other men’s emenda- 
tions he adopts generally a judicious 
estimate. His own amount to over 70, 
and in his apparatus he suggests some 
35 further changes. The latter gener- 
ally are unattractive, though one must 
admire at II. 31.2 the ingenious addition 
of caeli, supposed to have been missing 
in the archetype, to the reading et ex 
<caeli> propinguitate pugnare. Of the 
emendations admitted several are good: 
the changes at I. 24. 2, II. 18. 2, V. 28. 4, 
have been already endorsed by Rice 
Holmes in C.R. XXVI. To these may 
be added I. 44. 9, a senatu fratres popult 
Romani (cf. Cornelissen’s addition at 
I. 33.2); IV. 3. 3, e¢ paulo quam etusdem 
generis cetert sunt humaniores; VII. 56.2, 
nam ne (Elberling) . . . ué metu quidam 

. existimabant. At V. 44. 10, illum 
veruto arbitrantur occisum is no novelty. 
He plausibly inserts at I. 28. 2 Rauracos 
after Latovicos, at III. 20. 3 a word like 
praemisso after valebant, at VIII. 38. 5 
concitatit after a Gutuatro, where some 
change or other is necessary. At 
VII. 69. 7 after posita he adds octona quae 
inter se munitionibus coniungebantur (1.¢., 
two lines of the archetype), scholars 
agreeing that mention of the number at 
least is necessary; at V. 25. 3, where he 
inserts [adversantibus Carnutes expule- 
vunt], Carnutes seems hardly necessary. 
This suggestion (31 letters) was made 
before the theory of the 2o0-letters line 
was originated; it may be defended, of 
course, as a 30-letters line! Several 
additions appear unwarranted. He 
seems right in bracketing II. 7. 1 sagit- 
tarios et funditores, but rash in deleting 


vel I. 31. 16, initia III. 7.1. He retains 
the MSS. reading at IV. 29. 2 in defiance 
of Mommsen, Vielhaber, and Rice 
Holmes. He has reason for marking 
lacunae at II. 17. 4 after vamiis, III. 13. 3 
after perferendam, and at VII. 64. 1 after 
diem. There is less justification for 
marking one after praectermitteret at 
IV. 13. 4. At the well-known crux in 
V. 31. 5, after quare he suggests some- 
thing like nec cum periculo eatur and 
reads with Fleischer augetur. The 
alterations to a uniform first person 
plural, dixervamus and the like (except of 
course in VIII.), and still more, perhaps, 
those of unemphatic sese to se are clearly 
debatable. A sese is spared somewhat 
curiously at V. 27. 11 and one or two 
other places. 

Some misprints are new; others per- 
sist from the first edition, the most 
striking being Maectium for Maecitum at 
I. 47. 4, in an emendation of Klotz’s 
own. On p. xxxii we read: ‘deinde 
V. 3. 5 in 8 haec inveniuntur: Jndutto- 
marus veritus ne ab omnibus vereretur 
legatos ad Caesarem mittit quibus in 
verbis per se nescio cur quisquam 
offendatur.’ Not perhaps in f’s actual 
verba! exercitut is still read at VII. 
8g. 5, and animadverteret in the appara- 
tus and text at VIII.14. 4. One notices 
an occasional lack of consistency in 


method in the generally workmanlike - 


apparatus. The titles on the cover and 
on the inside page are at variance. The 
spelling of the map differs in several 
cases from that of the text. Though in 
such matters the book would have bene- 
fited by a rigorous scrutiny, and though 
details both in text and apparatus may 
well be questioned, there cai? be no 
doubt of its interest and value. It 
represents the considered views of one 
of the small number of Caesarian 
specialists in Europe, and will be re- 
garded, I think, as giving on the whole 
the best text available of Caesar’s story 
of the Gallic War. H. STEWART. 


THE GEORGICS IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


Virgil : The Georgics in English Hexa- 
meters. By C. W. Broprisp. Pp. 
v+86; 8 woodcuts (head and tail 
pieces). London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 
1928. 12s. 6d. 

NO. CCCXXI. VOL, XLIII. 


IT is ten or twelve years since the Poet 

Laureate published, in his Ibant Obscuri, 

a specimen on a fairly large scale (some 

500 lines) of a rendering of Virgil in 

quantitative hexameters, and laid down, 
K 
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in the result of much analysis and ex- 
periment, the rules which such versifi- 
cation in English may or should follow. 
Since then a good many other attempts 
have been made in the same manner. 
Of these, Mr. Brodribb’s is at once the 
longest, the most studiously wrought, 
and the most successful. Whether the 
quantitative hexameter, or any other 
quantitative metre, can in fact be fully 
naturalised in English, is a different 
question, and one to which it may be 
yet premature to hazard an answer. 
But as employed here in the hands of 
a fine scholar and a practised composer, 
it can be read with pleasure, and with 
little or no difficulty. It will not be 
amiss to remind those to whom the 
metre may be still unfamiliar that it is 
the eye, more than the ear, to which it 
is strange; and therefore its effect may 
best be got in the first instance by 
reading aloud, giving due attention to 
the length of syllables, but not en- 
deavouring to force the quantities. The 
rhythm of the verse will thus disengage 
itself naturally, and the danger (a real 
one) will not be incurred of working 
back into a new, and of course a false, 
accentual or stress movement. 

On its merits as a translation it ap- 

roves itself, as might be expected from 
its authorship. Mr. Brodribb has 
brought to it scholarly study and close 
appreciation of the original. ‘ The best 
poem of the best poet,’ in Dryden’s 
magnificent phrase, can never be repro- 
duced fully in any other language than 
Virgil’s own; and perhaps the final 
value of any attempt at reproduction 
is for the translator himself. But all 
students of Virgil may gain something, 
and not a little, from this rendering. 
Its standard of accuracy is high. The 
surplusages and divagations of the 
amateur are conspicuous in it for their 
rarity. They have not been wholly 
eliminated : ‘looking into the rose-red 
of even’ and ‘ poor doom’d burd soon 
to be o’ercome’ will not do for solts 
occasum servans and moritura puella; and 
there are a few actual and rather un- 
accountable mistranslations : ‘ fleck the 
thickets’ (tondent dumeta, I. 15); ‘ dust 
isa godsend’ (pulvis movendus, II. 418) ; 
‘and touch he fiercely resenteth ’ (dura 
resistit, III. 502). ‘Scampering o’er the 


pebbles’ gives quite the wrong picture 
for the Tyrolese river per saxa volutus. 
Here and there, too, there are un- 
Virgilian quaintnesses: in phrases like 
‘nor mindeth his eatage’ (immemor 
herbae), ‘in mouldering arbours’ (exesae 
arboris antro), ‘pansy’s shot sable ap- 
peareth’ (violae sublucet purpura mgra’) ; 
and in single words like burdenous, un- 
boughten, saffron-sere (croceus: is this an 
invention of Mr. Brodribb’s?), bartery 
and stitchery and tilery. No one could 
make head or tail of ‘treen turnery 
calleth’ unless he knew that it was 
meant as the equivalent of cavat arbore, 
lintres; and ‘sloping races’ for depressas 
convalles remains to me at least un- 
intelligible. 

The rules for fixing quantities in 
English are still tentative ; and modern 
pronunciation, as it grows more and 
more inarticulate, involves much con- 
fusion in applying them. There are 
some scansions here which are, to say 
the least, questionable. Thus ¢érror 
and isswe do not seem defensible as 
against the regular usage in /tvrrow, 
chérry, trilling, bizzing. Sdn -in - law, 
mother mine, tinder thé, twice & year, do 
not conform to theory, under which 
they would be sédn-in-law, mdthér mine, 
dindér thé, twice & yéar. Prélude and 
rotation, though by the criterion of spell- 
ing they will pass, are very questionable; 
divect and differént (i.e. diff’ rént), while 
they are common colloquial English, 
are too much of a concession to modern 
slovenliness to be pleasing. ‘ Stay thém 
and with’ at the beginning of a line, as 
against ‘ Birst and earth’s’ or ‘ Gasp 
and ip,’ is according to the rules a false 
quantity ; ‘ While it is yét’ is probably 
a slip for ‘While ‘tis yét.’ Two lines 
that do not scan seem to be misprinted : 
in ‘If the blood at my heart flows all 
coldly to fire me,’ should too be inserted 
before coldly? and in ‘ Close the butchers 
engage them and albeit angrily roaring,’ 
should them be omitted ? 

These are little things; they serve, 
however, to show how intricate and 
delicate a thing, whatever one may 
think of its prospects in English, the 
quantitative hexameter is; and to in- 
crease our sense of the skill and labour 
that went toits naturalisation in Latin: 
tantae molts erat Romanum condere versum. 
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A word of praise may be added for 
the handsome and well-spaced typo- 
graphy of the volume, and for the eight 


decorative woodcuts, head and tail 
pieces, with which it is embellished. 
J. W. Mackal. 


THE LOEB LUCAN, 


3 
Lucan. With an English translation 
by J. D. Durr, M.A. Pp. xvi+638. 

London: Heinemann; New York, 

Putnam, 1928; cloth, ros.; leather, 

12s. 6d. 

THE Loeb Lucan was originally en- 
trusted to M. Salomon Reinach, whose 
mastery of our language is well known 
to his friends in this country. What 
led to his relinquishment of the task 
we are not informed; but there are few 
scholars to whom it could have been 
transferred with as much confidence as 
to Mr. Duff, whose services to the study 
of Juvenal, Martial, Pliny the Younger, 
and Seneca, among authors of the im- 
perial period, are so highly valued by 
scholars and students. A paper in the 
Journal of Philology some years ago, 
dealing with Book VIII., was evidence 
that he had devoted careful study to 
Lucan also, and now we have this 
complete edition from his hands. 

Mr. Housman’s text ‘has been re- 
printed, with few and unimportant 
deviations.’ One cannot help regret- 
ting somewhat that no attention seems 
to have been paid to the criticisms this 
epoch-making text has called forth. 
And yet there are occasions where the 
text differs wrongly from Housman’s: at 
III. 49 the comma after queritur should 
be removed, as after adde in III. 321; 
at III. 185 Gnosos should be Cnosos. 
In certain other places I should prefer 
a change of text: IV. 475 Volteius or 
Volceius, to agree with inscriptions and 
to be consistent with voltus, volgus, 
volsus and suchlike, elsewhere printed 
in this edition; VI. 421, quot (as in 
II. 554) rather than cuz; VI. 663, the 
old emendation praestante rather than 
pracbente; VII. 514, Itwraei rather than 
the inferior Ityraei (though both are 
found in inscriptions) ; IX. 948, restore 
Lepeis for Leptis. 

Lucan has on the whole been un- 
fortunate in his commentators. He 
yields his secrets only to hard and 
prolonged study, and most of his editors 


have passed over many difficulties in 
silence. For this reason Mr. Duff's 
translation deserves a most hearty 
welcome. He heard Professor Hous- 
man’s admirable lectures on all ten 
books, and acknowledges that he has 
borrowed many happy renderings from 
them. The reader will therefore see 
that a flood of light has been cast on 
many an obscure passage, where the 
superficial reader of the Latin mayhap 
has seen no difficulty. Without in any 
way disparaging Mr. Ridley’s verse 
translation, in which the truth was 
often revealed, we should welcome the 
present version as the first to make 
Lucan’s meaning exactly and com- 
pletely known to the English reader. 
Few will be found to cavil at Mr. Duff’s 
deviation from the Latin text ‘when a 
literal rendering would puzzle and mis- 
lead.’ The frequent use of apostrophe, 
for instance, is, as Mr. Duff has rightly 
seen, merely a device to get over met- 
rical difficulties, and it is perfectly right 
also to render such adjectives as Pharius, 
Paraetonius, Pelusiacus, by ‘ Egyptian,’ 
since they are used by the poet simply 
as substitutes for the oblique cases of 
Aegyptius, which will not go into the 
line. Yet the translation seems sus- 
ceptible of improvement at points— 
e.g., I. 54, averst, rather ‘remote’ than 
‘opposing’; I. 159, populos, rather 
‘peoples’ than ‘races,’ surely a sense 
which the word never bears; I. 195, 
mox, ‘thereon’ rather than ‘soon’ (cf. 
I. 208 with V. 714); I. 202, miles, ‘loyal 
soldier’ rather than ‘ champion’; I. 278, 
patrits laribus, ‘home of our fathers’ 
rather than ‘our country’ (as patrius 
is derived from pater, not from patria; 
cf. 353); I. 403, carinas, ‘boats, ships’ 
rather than ‘keels,’ a rendering which 
might perpetuate the false notion that 
carina means ‘a keel’; I. 488, sedibus, 
‘homes’ rather than ‘seats’; III. ror, 
festa, ‘joyful’ rather than ‘of good 
omen’ ( fausta); III. 158, Perses, ‘ Per- 
seus,’ the usual English form, rather 
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than ‘ Perses’; III. 162, popult, ‘cities’ 
(such as Ephesus, Pergamum, etc.) 
rather than ‘nations’ (cf. I. 159 above 
and III. 214); V. 786, ‘ Mytilene’ rather 
than ‘ Mitylene,’ seeing that the Latin 
points to the older form; IX. 66, 
inuidia maiore deum, ‘brings greater 
odium upon the gods’ rather than 
‘shows greater spite on the part of 
Heaven,’ as the genitive in this phrase 
is regularly objective; IX. 966, sélvae, 
‘bushes’ rather than ‘ woods’ (cf. 
Nettleship s.v.); X. 105, incesta, ‘ sinful’ 
rather than ‘ wicked.’ 

The brief notes will be helpful, 
especially to the English reader, but 
it is to be regretted that in the case 
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of the well-known passage about the 
serpents in Book IX. Mr. Duff did not 
invoke the help of a Cambridge zoo- 
logist in the way that Professor Mair 
has done in the case of Oppian’s works 
in the same series. More than once it 
is suggested that personal names used 
by Lucan are fictitious: it seems to me 
more probable that these come from 
Livy. 

In order to get all the books into one 
volume, a very thin and almost trans- 
parent paper has been employed, which 
makes use difficult, a contrast to the 
Statius volumes, with which it is natural 
to compare the Lucan, and which are 
much inferior in scholarship. 

A. SOUTER. 


AULUS GELLIUS IN ENGLISH. 


The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius. By 
Joun C. Roire, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) In three volumes. 
Pp. Ixili+464, xxxvil+532, xxix + 
500. London: Heinemann, 1927, 
1928. Each volume, Ios. net. 

THis is a very serviceable edition of an 

interesting author. Gellius deals with 

so many points of literary, political, 
and constitutional history, and of lin- 
guistic theory, that it is difficult in such 
an edition as this to provide short but 
adequate explanatory notes. Dr. Rolfe 
has done this part of his work well, and 
his translation is careful and readable. 

There is a sensible introduction, and 

each volume has an excellent Index of 

Names; that in Volume III. covers the 

whole work, and is accompanied by a 

good Index of Subjects. The text is 

mainly based on Hertz and Hosius; 
the critical notes are few and sometimes 
clumsy, but on the whole they probably 
suffice for the editor’s purpose. The 
text printed is not always that trans- 

lated ; for instance, in IV. 4. 2 (Vol. L., 

p- 326) the translation accepts J. F. 

Gronovius’ addition aut gui spoponderat, 

which is not mentioned or printed. 
There are many other slips and inac- 

curacies. The edition of 1706 (Vol. I., 

p- xxili) was published at Leyden, not 

at Lyons, and it was not edited by ‘the 

brothers Gronov.’ Herodotus did not 

(Vol. I., p. xxviii) ‘ give the name of a 


muse to each of the books of his 
“‘History.”’’ The ancients did not con- 
sider the Earth a planet (Vol. I., p. 268). 
The fact that January in the early 
Roman calendar had twenty-nine days 
does not affect the date a. d. iv. Kal. 
Ian. (Vol. I., p. 242). The authoress 
Pamphila, though correctly named in 
the index, is called Pamphilas each time 
she appears in the translation (Vol. III., 
pp. 101, 113). And why is Euclid 
quoted in Latin (Vol. I., p. g2) ? 

There are several mistranslations. 
Kalendis Ianuarits does not mean the 
day before the Kalends of January’ 
(Vol. I., p. 243), nor does neque eos prin- 
cipes etus auctoresque esse, quos ipsi sent 
mean ‘that they are not the founders 
and authors of it, as they themselves 
declare’ (Vol. III., p. 2). In I. 1. 2 
(Vol. I., p. 3) Dr. Rolfe, by misunder- 
standing ratione proportionis habita, 
makes Pythagoras calculate ‘that the 
length of Hercules’ foot was as much 
greater than that of other men as the 
course at Olympia was longer than the 
other stadia.’ Ofcourse he really divided 
the difference by 600, the number of 
feet ina stadium. In XV. 27. 2 corum 
autem alia esse curiata alia centuriata is 
mistranslated ‘other assemblies were 
those “of the curies” and those “ of 
the centuries.”’ 


The numerous misprints include 


“Hpaxréws (Vol. I., p. 3), yidvov and 
(sic) for (Vol. I., pp. 82, 
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83), communis for communia (Vol. III., 
p- 90), and Pauly-Wissorra (Vol. L, 
p. 65). 

But such slips, though tiresome, will 
not be judged harshly except by those 


who have never written a book: they 
form a very small proportion of a very 
large whole, and this edition is in the 
main a good and welcome addition to 
the Loeb series. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


LOFSTEDT’S SYNTACTICA. 


Syntactica: Studien und Beitrige zur 
historischen Syntax des Lateins. Von 
Lorstept. Erster Teil: Uber 
einige Grundfragen der Lateinis- 
chen Nominalsyntax. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1928. Paper, ros. 6d. net. 

THE work of which this delightful vol- 

ume forms the first instalment has grown 

out of a series of lectures delivered first 
in Professor Léfstedt’s own University 
of Lund and afterwards in Copenhagen. 

It is not a systematic treatise on Latin 

syntax, but rather a collection of 

causeries on important linguistic ques- 
tions. After a section of some sixty 
pages on Concord and on various uses 
of the Singular and of the Plural come 
twelve chapters on the Cases. An 
interesting appendix discusses the 
history of negative expressions in Latin. 

Again and again throughout the book 

one finds a grammatical treatise or a 

grammatical theory characterised as 

‘etwas mechanisch.’ Professor Léf- 

stedt knows that to be mechanical is not 

necessarily to be scientific. Many 
factors, some of them intensely human, 

contribute to the development of a 

language, and the real ‘ inwardness’ of 

a usage often eludes the cold-blooded, 

unimaginative statistician. In the 

‘ Poetical Plural,’ for example, we find 

several infiuences combined and inter- 

woven; these our author examines and 
illustrates, pointing out by the way some 
noteworthy features, e.g. the fact (only 
in a minor degree due to metrical con- 
siderations) that the poets, while they 
regularly write «wint and wino, very 
decidedly prefer uina in the nominative 
and accusative. Another great merit in 


Professor Léfstedt is that, while he is 
equipped with the full armour of up-to- 
date Sprachwissenschaft, he nevertheless 
realises that the most important clues to 
the nature of a usage in any language 
are derived from a study of the usage as 


actually found in that language. 
Examined in this way the ‘local’ theory 
of case-functions, for example, fails to 
satisfy; indeed, Professor Léfstedt 
maintains that the doctrine is a hind- 
rance rather than a help to the student 
of the dative, not only in Latin but in 
most other languages as well. In this 
particular case his proofs are not new, 
but they are presented with skill and 
judgment. The marshalling of the 
evidence is, indeed, one of the great 
merits of the book. Attention is paid 
not only to the date at which a usage 
first appears and to its relative frequency 
at different periods, but to the style of 
the writings which favour it. It is thus 
possible to class some linguistic features 
as essentially colloquial or ‘vulgar,’ 
others as literary or refined or stilted or 
poetical, others (not a few) as both 
colloquial and poetical. Conversely, the 
investigation throws light on _ the 
stylistic tendencies of particular authors. 
Tacitus, the avoider of the common- 
place, is beautifully shown up, and we 
see that when the language of Petro- 
nius’ unlettered freedmen is compared 
with the ordinary narrative style of the 
Satyricon the sermo plebeius is found to be 
represented with astonishing care, even 
to the most minute xuance. 

Both those who know and those who 
do not know that deus has no vocative 
in pre-Christian Latin will find the 
discussion on pp. 74 ff. instructive and 
stimulating On pp. 22 ff. the writer 
comments on the fact, puzzling and little 
known, that the collective use of the 
singular (eques, hostis, etc.) is remark- 
ably rare in the genitive case. On pp. 
120 ff. the real facts about the Genitive 
and the Ablative of Description (very 
different from the assertions found in 
most grammars) are clearly presented, 
and some details are worked out in an 
interesting fashion. These are only a 
few samples, taken from the early pages, 
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of the appetising fare which Professor 
Léfstedt puts before us. Such a com- 
bination of wide knowledge, clear vision, 
common sense and Sprachgefiihl is all too 
rarely found in the ranks of the gram- 
marians. The average scholar will find 
in the book much enlightenment and 
also (e.g. in the chapter on the Ablative 
of Comparison) some salutary surprises, 
while the linguistic specialist will find 
plenty of food for reflexion. 

Of the criticisms, none of them 
serious, which suggested themselves in 
the course of reading the book only a 
few need be mentioned. The present 
reviewer is among those who are tempted 
to exclaim, as they contemplate fresh 
attempts to subdivide the Latin 
genitive, ‘Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.’ Even Professor Léfstedt 
fails to convince him that anything has 
been gained by inventing the appellation 
‘Genitive of Rubric’ for expressions 
such as lucri facere. The exposition at 
the beginning of Chapter VII. seems 
rather vague, and not quite consistent 
(e.g. in the use of Bereich on pp. 100 and 
103). P.143: it is scarcely fair to class 
the gen. in incertus rerum along with 
that of incertus animi; it is probably 
influenced by the Objective Genitive 
after ignarus and the like. P. 151 (top): 
the conception of Orcus as a person in 


Horace and others ought to have been 
taken into account. Pp. 159 ff. (very 
rare combination of dat. with ad-constr.): 
although much less abrupt than the 
example quoted from Tertullian, Liv. 
IX. 32. 8 might perhaps have been 
mentioned: secunda actes ad prima signa, 
integri fessis, successerunt. Pp. 160-164 
(nom. instead of Pred. Dat.): examples 
with adjectives other than adjectives of 
quantity are scarcely relevant, as such 
adjectives may not be used with a 
Predicative Dative; hence wma salus 
(est), for example, is very common, but 
unt saluti, or gratae saluti, would be 
impossible. Klotz forgets this in his 
note on Bell. Hisp. 38. 4, and Professor 
Léfstedt, after giving many excellent 
examples, seems to forget it for a 
moment on p. 163. 

It is surprising that spellings such as 
coelum, poenttet, humidus should have 
found their way into such a book. 

Among several points which will 
interest the student of Latin literature, 
one may mention the linguistic evidence 
furnished for the genuineness of the 
Sallustian Epistulae ad Caesarem. There 
are also some good discussions of textual 
questions. The book is excellently 
indexed, and it is written in a style 
of German which many German 
scholars would do well to copy. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


ROMAN 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments 
in London; Vol. III., Roman London. 
Pp. xxii + 207 ; 68 plates (5 in colours), 
4 plans, and 93 figures. H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1928. 18s. 

EVEN the reviewer who always comes 

to curse—if such there be—would per- 

force remain wonderingly to bless 

Roman London. The third volume of 

the Inventory of the Historical Monuments 

in London, presented by the Royal 

Commission on Historical Monuments 

(England), is as excellent a production 

as a book could be expected to be which 

bears the imprimatur of H.M. Stationery 

Office, is sponsored by the President of 

the Society of Antiquaries, and com- 

prises the report of an ad hoc committee, 
of whom, though all should be men- 
tioned honoris causa, Dr. R. E. Mortimer 

Wheeler stands pre-eminent in virtue of 


LONDON. 

his Introduction to the actual Inventory. 
That Mr. R. G. Collingwood should 
deal with the inscriptions, Mr. T. Davies 
Pryce with the early Samian, Mr. G. F. 
Hill with the London Mint, and that 
Mr. Guy Parsloe should abolish the 
bridge theory based upon Stow’s char- 
ter, all this is indeed to gild the lily 
where the gilding is as valuable as the 
lily is priceless.) The whole work is 
lavishly illustrated by most excellent 
maps and plans, and a wealth of 
coloured and other plates. Perhaps the 
only criticism which could be thought 
of is that these plates are not so con- 
veniently arranged as the reader might 
desire from the point of view of order of 
reference from the text; but the book 
ideal in this respect will probably never 
be published. 

Valuable as is the work as a whole, 
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and indispensable to all students of 
Roman Britain, the Introduction is the 
most instructive as well as the most 
constructive portion. After giving in 
extenso, and where required in transla- 
tion, the classical and post-classical 
passages which refer to Londinium, and 
after a brief but masterly sketch of the 
geological and geographical setting, Dr. 
Wheeler proceeds to the question of the 
origins of the settlement. Provincial 
archaeologists at least hardly require 
the almost too subtle arguments from 
the distribution and number of Arretine 
finds to convince them that there is no 
concrete evidence for a pre-Roman 
London. In ‘London in A.p. 60’ a 
little firmer ground is reached, and 
there is adequate evidence for a flourish- 
ing community on the north bank, while 
‘Roman London after A.D. 60’ recounts 
what is known of the history of the town 
up to the time of the ‘evacuation.’ 
‘The Status of Roman London’ gives 
a conservative review of the available 
evidence, while the concluding ‘ London 
in the Fifth Century’ is wholesome in 
its sanity and most sound in its sugges- 


tions. The only point in the survey 
that appears to be not quite proven is 
the rather surprising conclusion that 
the walls of Roman ‘London were 
erected apparently as a result of 
Boudicca’s revolt. 

Of the Inventory it is impossible, and 
unnecessary, to speak in detail. The 
work of collecting what is now known 
has been done once and for all. What 
now remains to be done is the keeping 
of a constant and vigilant watch for the 
occurrence of much-needed fresh evi- 
dence. The Appendices it would be 
impertinent to criticise; the fact comes 
out clearly, however, that once again 
the epigraphical material is poor and 
generally dull as compared with ceramic 
remains. 

All who have shared in the production 
of Roman London may legitimately be 
proud. The work is as good as it pos- 
sibly could be—even better! Therefore 
it gives the merely human reviewer the 
greater glee to note that on Plan D the 
cartographer prefers DEPFORD to 


DEPTFORD. 
J. A. PETCcH. 


Scholia Vetera in Pindari Carmina. III. 
Scholia in Nemeonicas et Isthmionicas; 
Epimetrum; Indices. By A. B. DRACH- 
MANN. Pp. xii+4o2. Leipzig: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1927. Geh. 12 RM.; geb. 14 RM. 

THIS volume, which completes Professor Drach- 

mann’s edition of the Pindar Scholia, comes at 

a disappointingly long interval after his second, 

which in 1910 promised the speedy appearance 

of its successor; but it would be churlish to 
complain of this in view of the fact that the 
present book pays handsome interest for the 
delay. There is an Epimetrum, containing 
the Procemium of Eustathius, and the Capitula 
which are prefixed to the Scholia in various 

MSS. ; and moreover the whole work is nobly 

rounded off by no Jess than twenty-one indices, 

which lay open to the scholar, as never before, 
the rich stores contained in these Scholia. Truly, 

Jinis coronat opus. 

As regards the actual text of the Scholia, 
the reader will find few significant differences 
between this and Abel’s 1884 edition, for the 
present editor follows entirely his predecessor’s 
views as to the respective merits of the small 
number of MSS. involved—indeed, for the 
greater part of this volume there are only two. 
The great advance upon Abel lies not in the 
matter presented, but in the manner of the 
presentation ; for here the clear and orderly 
arrangement of the two previous volumes is 
continued, and in place of the unwieldy notes 
of Abel, with their nondescript mass of ‘con- 


iecturae ad verba Pindari pertinentes,’ there is 
a compact and unobtrusive apparatus criticus. 
The improvement is immense. : 
The Epimetrum which follows is a useful, but 
hardly an exciting, adjunct. It is convenient 
to have, bound up with the Scholia, all that 
remains of Eustathius’ Commentary on Pindar, 
and the Cafitula ad praefationem scholiorum 
pertinentia have been very rightly added for 
completeness’ sake. They had never been 
rinted asa whole since the edition of Callierges 
im 1515, and, as may be imagined from this long 
neglect, contain little that is interesting or in- 
structive ; but if they were ever to be reprinted, 
this was the time, for obviously Professor Drach- 
mann’s work will notfequire to be done again. 
Of the admirable indices, extending over 
ninety pages, and bearing such titles as (¢.g.) 
Auctores cum proverbtiis, Dialecti, Lectiones, 
Glossae, Sermo iechnicus, it must suffice to say 
that they are simply and clearly arranged, and 
are, so far as the present writer has tested them, 
correct and complete. 
H. T. DEAS. 


La Parodia nella Commedia greca antica. 
Di FRANCESCO GUGLIELMINO. Pp. 199. 
Catania: Studio Editoriale Moderno, 1928. 
Lire 14. 

THE author divides his subject into literary, 

mythological, and philosophical parody, with 

a comprehensive survey of the different forms 

ofeach. Writing for the unclassical, he gives 
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his many well-chosen examples in an Italian 
translation, usually that of Romagnoli. To 
Italians and readers of Italian the book will 
supply a wide knowledge of a most entertaining 
side of Greek comedy. It is tantalising, how- 
ever, to be denied examples, as on pp. 112 and 
119, of certain forms or sources of parody, 
simply because they lose their force when taken 
out of their Greek context. Here references at 
least should have been given. 

The preface includes a short bibliography, 
and the introduction discusses the nature of 
parody. Unfortunately no exact definition is 
offered ; as some forms of satire treated in this 
book would be thought by many to lie outside 
the province of parody, a definition might have 
enabled the author to justify himself. An in- 
adequate answer is given to Comparetti’s view 
that as criticism parody is weak and inconclu- 
sive; but Signor Guglielmino rightly claims 
that parody sometimes is a creative art, especi- 
ally where (we are told on p. 67) it is a general 
imitation of an author's style, and not merely 
a quotation with a few words changed. 

Parodia letteraria, the kernel of the book, 
begins with travesties of the Homeric story; 
next, Aristophanic examples illustrate the 
parody of slightly altered quotation and the fun 
made at Euripides’ expense in the plays where 
he appeared and his own lines were quoted or 
misquoted against him. Just measure is given 
to parody as stylistic imitation—of Euripidean 
speeches with their philosophy or genealogies, 
of the inflated bombast of dithyrambic poets, or 
of the general language of tragedy apart from 
any particular poet or play. The monody in the 
Frogs is quoted in full; but we should have 
been informed that it satirises the trivial themes 
which Euripides honoured with tragic diction, 
and that it follows an almost equally good 
parody of Aeschylean lyric. The examples of 
whole Euripidean scenes travestied are enter- 
taining. After discussing satire on sacred rites 
and oracles, the author conjectures some in- 
stances of parody in lost plays. 

Parodia mitologica deals with jests in Epi- 
charmus and in the Szrds and Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes ; what they parody is so often obscure 
that it is doubtful whether Guglielmino is right 
in calling them parodies. Parodia /ilosofica 
notes some parodies of physicist and sophist in 
Epicharmus, Hermippus, Cratinus, and Eupolis 
and the Birds of Aristophanes, and concludes 
with an interesting discussion of the Aristo- 
phanic Socrates. ARNOLD M. DurFrF. 


The Theaetetus of Plato. Translated by M. J. 
LEVETT, M.A. (Oxon.), Lecturer in Logic, 
University of Glasgow. Pp. 132. Jackson, 
Wylie and Co., Publishers to the University, 
Glasgow, 1928. 3s. 6d. 

TEACHERS of philosophy, who have been long 

wanting an English version of the Zheaetetus 

available separately at a moderate price, will be 
very grateful for this modest volume. It con- 


tains a translation and hardly anything else. A 
few footnotes on minor points of interpretation 
is the only additional matter provided. The 
Stephanus pages and their subdivisions are 
marked throughout in the margin, but the 


dialogue is not subdivided into the various 
sections marked out by the argument. There 
is no introduction and no summary of contents. 
The translation is thoroughly sound, and reads 
well, as good plain English which keeps pretty 
close to the Greek always does with Plato. It 
may be confidently recommended as suitable 
for students of philosophy who do not know 
Greek, and that is an important consideration 
in the case of a dialogue which is of exceptional 
interest to modern philosophers. We hope 
that the University of Glasgow is behind this 
venture of its publishers and will not allow this 
translation to go out of print. J. L. STOCKS. 


HEINRICH GOMPERZ: Platons Selbstbiographie. 
Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1928. 
Pp. 46. RM. 3. 

AN excellent little study of a document (Plato, 

Ep. VII.) which the author rightly describes as 

the most precious piece of autobiography in the 

whole of classical literature. Dr. Gomperz re- 
produces Plato’s Apologia pro vita sua in a very 
slightly abbreviated German translation, and 
appends a few pages of comment on the light 
thrown by the letter on the personality and 
thought of its writer. The translation strikes 
me throughout as exceptionally accurate (much 
more so than more than one of the professed 
complete versions of the letter into a modern 
vernacular), though I think the identification of 
the moiéy 7 contrasted at 342 ¢ 3 ff. with ré ov 
sinnliche Erscheinung hardly does full justice 
to Plato’s thought, as appears from the reference 
in 342 d to ‘characters of soul and all action and 
passion whatsoever,’ and I much regret that the 
introductory remarks on p. 8 countenance cer- 
tain baseless speculations about a Liedesverhdlt- 
niss between Plato and Dion for which I can 
see no adequate foundation in the epigram on 

Dion ascribed to Plato in the Anthology. All 

these fancies seem to arise from the very illegiti- 

mate transference to Plato of the temperament 
ascribed to Socrates in the Symosium and the 

Alcibiades of Aeschines. 

I doubt whether it is a legitimate inference from 
Ep. Vil. that Plato was after all a doctrinaire 
(Theoretiker) in politics, or that he overrated his 
influence with Dionysius II. It is at least pre- 
sumptuous in students like Dr. Gomperz and 
myself to forget that it is probably ourselves who 
are the Zheoretiker, and that Plato may have 
read the situation at Syracuse far better than we 
can ; and, as to the second point, the recorded 
facts scarcely prove that the hold of Plato on 
the young man’s imagination was very real. 
Burnet seems to me to interpret the facts more 
simply and naturally. On the other hand, the 
point that all through the letter Plato speaks as 
a Lehrer with a doctrine of which he has been 
long assured, and that this proves that the nine- 
teenth century was profoundly wrong in treating 
the Platonic dogmatza reported by Aristotle as a 
‘senile aberration,’ has never been better or more 
forcibly put. I think £/. VII. also warrants a 
further conclusion, on which Dr. Gomperz is 
silent, that Plato must be taken strictly at his 
word when he denies that the ‘Socratic dis- 
courses’ are to be regarded as an exposition of 
his personal doctrines. A. E. TAYLOR. 
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Cicerone. By F. ARNALDI. Pp. viiit+193. 
Bari: Laterza, 1929. 14 lire. 
IN this book Professor Arnaldi has set himself 
to write a ‘complete monograph’ on Cicero. 
Within the compass of 200 small pages this is 
plainly impossible ; in fact, the present volume 
is more in the nature of an appreciation. As 
such it has the merit of emphasising traits in 
Cicero’s character which are apt to be over- 
looked—his exuberant vitality and his artistic 
temperament. It deals somewhat briefly with 
Cicero’s activities as anadvocate and a politician, 
thus leaving some lines in his portrait indis- 
tinct. It also makes a hazy impression on 
some pages by its recourse to abstruse philo- 
sophical terminology. As a frank but not un- 
critical admirer of Cicero, Professor Arnaldi 
defends him with a quiet dignity, which forms 
a pleasing contrast with the viciousness of more 
than one of his assailants. In particular, he 
offers some good comments on the naive com- 
plaint that Cicero sometimes defended litigants 
with a (presumably) bad case (pp. 25 ff.). A 
few slips on points of detail have crept in. It 
was Metellus Nepos, not Metellus Celer, that 
held a tribunate in 62 B.c. (p. 89); when Caesar 
dropped in on Cicero at Puteoli (Ad Atticum 
XIII. 52), it was not Cicero’s villa, but that of 
his neighbour Philippus, that got crowded out 
with Caesar’s enormous retinue (p. 171) ; and 
the complicity of Caesar in Catiline’s plots is 
very far from being ‘ beyond discussion’ (p. 45). 
Altogether, this work is hardly likely to displace 
the various treatises on Cicero in the English 
language ; but those who wish to study Cicero 
mainly from the literary point of view will find 
that it throws many interesting lights on him. 
M. Cary. 


La Letteratura Latina nella Coltura Antica. 
By PROFESSOR GINO FUNAIOLI. Pp. 1+ 26. 
Milano: Societa Editrice ‘Vita e Pensiero,’ 
1927-8. 

THIs little book is a lecture given by Professor 

Gino Funaioli as an introduction to a course on 

Latin Literature. The lecture must have been 

delightful to hear; reading it would be more 

attractive if the paper and printing had been 
better. Professor Funaioli discusses the qualities 
of the Roman genius with a clear insight and in 

a manner which makes an English reader feel 

how much better such studies can be written by 

an Italian than by an Englishman. To attempt 
to summarise the lecture might only spoil its 
charm. Three points, however, may be men- 
tioned as an indication of some of the ground 
covered. Firstly, emphatic objection is made 
to theorists who insist on some one or two 
national characteristics—e.g., practical good 
sense in the case of Rome—as explaining the 
whole genius of the race. Romans, according 
to the extreme statements of such a position, 
were incapable of artistic impulse. Secondly, 
the author gives an altogether excellent de- 
scription of the contrast between the individual- 
ism of the Hellenistic Age in Greek literature 
and the altogether different individualism of the 

Roman literature of the Republic. Lastly, he 

expresses well the manner in which the greatest 

Roman literature combines individualism with a 


sense of imperialism. These are but ‘scraps.’ 
This short lecture deserves to be read as a 
whole by lovers of Latin. They may learn 
nothing new, but they will at any rate enjoy the 
art of the exposition. S. K. JOHNSON. 


Nux Elegia. Doctoral Dissertation by SJOERD 
WarTENA. Pp. 106. Groningen: P. Noord- 
hoff, 1928. 

Mr. WARTENA’S work begins with two short 
chapters on the subject and source of the poem 
and on the dispute concerning its genuineness. 
In the last century those who followed Linde- 
mann (1844) in denying that the Vwx was 
written by Ovid included Wilamowitz (1877) 
and Baehrens (1880), but, though their opinion 
has been more recently accepted by Wight 
Duff (1909), Schanz (1911) and Holland (1925), 
it has been rejected by Ganzenmiiller (1910), 
Ehwald (1914) and Vollmer (1923). Mr. War- 
tena adopts the very reasonable view that it is 
impossible to affirm or deny Ovidian authorship, 
but inclines to think (p. 10) that the poem was 
written by some imitator of Ovid either in the 
latter’s life-time or very shortly after his death. 

On pp. 18-23 Mr. Wartena gives his text, 
without apparatus criticus but with notes record- 
ing its six variations from that of Vollmer. Mr. 
Wartena reads in v. 33 mumguid, v. 81 figura, 
v. 95 “enero est, v. 110 Aonium, v. 180 dedecus 
esse (which is certainly sound), and rightly 
defends the order of the MSS. against the 
transposition of vv. 177 and 179. After the text 
comes a detailed commentary which admirably 
illustrates the matter and language of the poem. 
Only occasionally does Mr. Wartena go astray, as 
when, after his explanation of vv. 47-8, which is 
much to be preferred to Vollmer’s or Holland’s, 
in his note on v. 47 (where, for ‘proxima c. 
gen.,’he quotes Lucretius IV. 338, where caligints 
does not depend on frofpior, and Catullus 66. 94, 
where Hydrochoi may be dative), or in his 
imaginary objection to wa in v. 86. On v. 39 
the list of conjectures should be completed with 
M. L. de Gubernatis’ z//ecta (R.F. LI, 1923, 
p- 496); on v. 52 add Fasti V. 149; on v. 99 
Heroides 11. 7 should have been quoted with the 
better reading fempora si numeres, bene quae 
numeramus amantes; on v. 103 add Virgil, 
Eclogues 1V. 56; on v. 105 duris colonis it is 
strange that Mr. Wartena does not quote Virgil, 
Georgics 1. 160 rather than Terence, Adelphi 45 ; 
on v. 120 add Heroides VII. 94; on v. 129 add 
Horace, Odes 11.8.9; and on v. 144 add Martial 
VI. 2.5 and 1X. 18.1. There might have been a 
note on v. 124, where Salmasius conjectured 
causa habeor for causabor of the MSS., but Mr. 
Wartena follows Vollmer in reading Baehrens’ 
causa uocor. 

At the end a complete /adex Verborum adds 
to the value of a careful piece of work which is 
likely to be the last word on its subject for 
some little time. G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


Epictetus. Vol. 11. Text and translation by 
W. A. OLDFATHER. Pp. 559. (Loeb Clas- 
sical Library.) London: Heinemann; New 
York: Putnam’s, 1928. fos. 

THE first volume of the Loeb £Aictetus is now 
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joined by the second, containing Books III. 
and IV. of the Discourses, the Fragments, and 
the Encheiridion. The text in the main follows 
that of Schenkl, though Professor Oldfather 
introduces several emendations of his own which 
deserve attention. The translation is pleasant 
to read, and pains have clearly been taken to 
bring out Epictetus’ trains of thought, often 
none too obvious ; such inaccuracies as | have 
noticed are few and for the most part trivial. 
There are a number of interesting notes, but 
one criticism may be made. Where, as in this 
seri¢s, notes must be few, we may demand that 
they shall be accurate and well-chosen. Pro- 
fessor Oldfather does not keep the needs of the 
general reader clearly enough in mind. For 
example, on p. 413 he mentions among bath 
requisites ‘a strigil, nitre,” and a note informs 
us that a strigil is ‘a sort of scraper,’ but gives 
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no hint of the use of ‘nitre’ (for which he would 
have done better to write ‘soda’). Again, note I 


on p. 316 would suggest to the uninformed that 


the writing on papyrus rolls was not in columns 
but parallel to the ends. 

On two points which give Professor Oldfather 
some trouble the simple explanation seems to 
have dropped out of view. In Déss. III. 15. 4 
mapopvocer Oa has nothing to do with ‘ wallow- 
ing in dust or mud,’ but is the passive of 
mapoptooeyv, meaning ‘gouge’ (as in Dio L. 
VI. 27 pace L. and S.), cf Hesychius s.v. 
The reason why ov 
yivera (III. 22. 34) is contained in the famous 
Stoic paradox pdvos 6 codds, and the 
sage, we know, cannot be unfortunate. 

The magnificent index deserves our gratitude 
and sets an example to all contributors to this 
series. F. H. SANDBACH. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 


(1929.) 

GRAMMAR.—May 6. _H. Hirt, /ndo-Germanische 
Grammatik. I. Einleitung. II. Der Indo- 
Germanische Vokalismus. III. Das Nomen. 
IV. Doppelung, Zusammensetzung, Verbum 
{Heidelberg ; Winter, 1927, 1921, 1927, 1928] 
(G. M. Bolling). An attempt, partly in re- 
action from Brugmann, to trace the develop- 
ment of I.-E, inflection, by a scholar whose 
work on vowel-gradation is already famous. 
Two more volumes are planned to complete 
the work. 

HistorRy.—April 15. A. Stein, Der Rémische 
Ritterstand [Munich : Beck, 1927] (J. Ham- 
mer). An elucidation of the changes in 
Roman society under the Empire. Long 
review, favourable.—April 22. R. von Péhl- 
mann, Geschichte der Sozialen Frage und des 
Sozialismus in der Antiken Welt | 3rd edition 
by F. Oertel. Munich: Beck, 1925. 2 vols.] 
(C. J. Kraemer, Jr.). The new editor has 
added two long appendices, in which he 
criticises dispassionately P.’s views (ed. 1, 
1893; éd. 2, 1912).—April 29. Kathleen 
Freeman, The Work and Life of Solon 
[Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1926] 
(A. B. West). Favourable on the whole: W. 
wishes Miss F. had more explicitly discussed 
the credibility of the sources.—A. von Doma- 
szewski, Die Phalangen Alexanders und 
Caesars Legionen (Sitzungsberichte der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Heidelberg, 1926] 
(A. B. West). Maintains that C. consciously 
treated A.’s campaigns as a model : discusses 
the sources of Arrian and Curtius, making 
Curtius the later writer.—May 13. R. Grosse, 
Deutsche Altertumsforschung in Spanien 
[Bamberg : Buchner, 1929] (J. Hammer). A 
useful pamphlet, summarising the results of 
Professor Schulten’s discoveries. 

Law.—April 8. E. Weiss, Griechisches Privat- 
recht auf Rechtsvergleichender Grundlage. 
I. Aligemeine Lehren {Leipzig : Meiner, 1923] 
(J. G. Winter). We have for the first time a 
work which envisages the essential unity of 


Greek private law in its relation to the 
cultural development of the race. 
RELIGION.— April 22. H. J. Rose, 4 Hand- 
book of Greek Mythology, Including tts Ex- 
tension to Rome [New York: Dutton, 1928] 
(G. M. Wheeler). Praised. R. disclaims 
originality, but deserves credit for clear 
arrangement and sober judgment. 
[The issues of April 15 and May 13 contain 
lists of articles on classical subjects in non- 
classical periodicals. } 


MUSEE BELGE, XXX1I1. Nos. 1-6. 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1929. 


L. Laurand, Notes pour faciliter l enseignement 
des institutions romaines. References to 
ancient sources and passages in Boissier, etc., 
useful for the Roman army (e.g., Polyb. VI. 
19-42), games, elections, etc—H. van de 
Weerd, L’origine de la ville de Tongres. 
Study of its pottery and coins: T. started as 
a market-place under Augustus, and prospered 
under the Flavians. F. Peeters, 4 Jropos de 
Poracle de Trophonios. I. Les onctions @huile 
et le bain dans ' Hercyna. The order of 
Paus. IX. 39. 5 €Aaiw ypiover cal Novover should 
not be inverted by translators: the oil was a 
protection against the coldness of the river. 
—P. van den Woestyne, Un ami d’Ovide : 
C. Julius Hyginus. Passages of the 77istia 
addressed directly or indirectly to H.: he 
was Augustus’ librarian, but also Ovid’s loyal 
friend, and perhaps suffered disgrace for 
protecting Ovid’s works.—P. d’Hérouville, 
Une épithite virgilienne. The points of a 
horse in Geoponica XVI. 2 (érepopOddrpous 
. YAav«or) favour understanding g/aucus in 
Georg. III. 82 as referring to the eyes.—L. 
Herrmann, Studia Vergiliana V1.-VIII. In 
Buc. Il. 88 read Benaco te, ‘thee, poet of 
Garda,’ ze. Catullus: Benacus is a cognomen 
in C.Z.L. V. 4892. In Buc. V. put line 4 
after 7, and 16-18 after 9. In Buc. 1X. 
lines 46-50 should be given to Lycidas, and 
30-31 to Moeris.—]. Hubaux, Arcadia 
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ego. The words figure on a tombstone in 
Poussin’s picture. The idea of music at the 
tomb in Buc. X. 33-4 goes back to Leonidas 
of Tarentum (Anzh. Pal. VII. 657), to whose 
Arcadian school of pastoral Gallus belonged : 
Virgil himself is of the Sicilian tradition.— 
L. Derochette, Périphrases lucrétiennes. The 
word vis with ferrt, animé, etc., is not a 
cliché: translators often miss its real con- 
tribution to the argument. Lucretius has, it 
is true, a craze for the word from love of 
alliteration and of certain metrical schemes. 


MUSEE BELGE. BULLETIN BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE. 
Nos. 1-6 (J ANUARY-JUNE, 1929). 


G. Goyau, A laurore de la littérature chrétienne. 


Praises A. Puech, Hist. de la litt. grecque 
chrétienne. 

GREEK.—Aeschines: V. Martin and G. de 
Budé, Eschine, tome Budé, 1928. J. 
Meunier denies the ‘ petitio principii’ alleged 
on p. 98, and criticises the translation. 
Aeschylus : P. Groeneboom, A.’s Prometheus, 
Wolters, Groningen, 1928. Commentary (in 
Dutch) praised by J. Meunier. Artstarchus: 
A. Severyns, Le cycle chigue dans 1 école @’A., 
Liége, 1928. Long analysis by R. Fohalle of 
this ‘puissante étude. Aristophanes: V. 
Coulon and H. van Daele, A., tome ///., Les 
Oiseaux, Lysistrata, Budé, 1928. Favour- 
able: owes more to Willems than editors 
admit (J. Meunier). W. Koster, Scholia in 
A. Plutum et Nubes, pp. 66, Sijthoff, Leyden, 
1927. Based on happy discovery of Paris 
MS. Coisl. 192 (/d.). Herondas: J. A. Nairn 
and J. Laloy, A, Budé, 1928. 
Favourable (/d¢.). Plato: J. Stenzel, Wissen- 
schaft und Staatsgesinnung bet P., Kiel, 1927. 
Lecture praised by A. Willem. 

LATIN.—Catudlus: L. de Gubernatis, ¢esto 
é comm., Chiantore, Turin, 1928. Competent 
(P. Faider), T. Frank, C. amd Horace, New 
York, 1927. Charming and ingenious, but 
many risky hypotheses (L. Herrmann). 
Cicero: J. Martha, Des termes extrémes des 
biens et des maux, tome J., Budé, 1928. 
Favourable (A. Willem). Curtius: F. Wil- 
helm, C. und der jiingere Seneca, Paderborn, 
1928. Useful inquiry though negative result 
(P. Faider). Lucretius: /., ed. C. Pascal, 
Paravia, Turin, 1928. Favourable (/d.). 
Ovid: G. Lafaye, O., Les Métamorphoses, 
2 vols., Budé, 1928. Hard task soberly done: 
translation fresh and lively : will be specially 
welcome (A. Willem). S. Wartena, Mux 
elegia, diss. Groningen, 1928. Not by Ovid: 
conscientious, but question of origin not 
solved (L. Herrmann). Piimy: A.-M. Guil- 
lemin, ?., Lettres, tomes Budé, 1927-8. 
Translation is heavy(G. Hinnisdaels). Seneca: 
P. Faider, S., De la Clémence: Introd. et 
texte, Fac. des Lettres, Ghent, 1928. Favour- 
ably compared with Préchac by L. Rochus. 
Terence: R. C. Flickinger, On the originality 
of T. (Philol. Quarterly, V11.2). Favourable 
(A. Willem). Vergi/: N. Terzaghi, Virgilio 
ed Enea, Sandron, Palermo, 1928. Agree- 
able popular essay (P. Faider). C. Curcio, 


[V.] Culex-Ciris, Paravia, Turin, 1928. 
Favourable (P. d’Hérouville). 

GRAMMAR.—E. A. Sonnenschein, Zhe Soul of 
Grammar, Cambridge, 1927. Interesting and 
suggestive (L. Laurand). A. Music, Bettradge 
sur griech. Satzslehre, pp. 76, Zagreb, 1927. 
Ripe work (J. Herbillon). H. C. Elmer, 
Latin Grammar, New York, 1928. Good 
school grammar, but we have as good ones 
(L. ‘Rochus). Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gram- 
matik, 5th ed. by M. Leumann and J. B. 
Hoffmann, 1¢ Lieferung, Munich, 1926. J. 
Mansion disappointed by H.’s introduction, 
and regrets that the whole plan was not 
modernised. 

History.—A. Piganiol, La conguéte romaine, 
and P. Roussel and R. Grousset, La Gréce ef 
Orient des guerres médiques @ la conquéte 
romaine, both Alcan, Paris, 1927-8. Praised 
by Ed. E. Pais, Storia della colonizzazione 
at Roma antica, V. 1. Le fonté: 1 libri im- 
periali regionum, Rome, 1923, and J. Carco- 
pino, Autour des Gracques, Budé, 1928. 
Summaries by R. Scalais. F. Miinzer, Dee 
Entstehung des rim. Principats, Miinster, 
1927. <A succinct lecture (H. van de Weerd). 
W. Capelle, Die Germanen im Friihlichte der 
Geschichte, Dieterich, Leipzig, 1928. Favour- 
able (/a.). A. Puech, Ce gu’tl faut connaitre 
de la Gréce antique, pp. 157, and A. Petit, Ce 
gu'il faut connaitre de la Rome antique, pp. 
159, Boivin, Paris, 1928. Attractive sum- 
maries (J. P. Waltzing). C. H. Skalet, 
Ancient Sicyon, Baltimore, 1928. Favour- 
able: cults need more attention (J. Her- 
billon). M. Miihl, Die antike Menschheitsidece 
in threr geschichtl. Entwicklung, Dieterich, 
Leipzig, 1928. Good matter captivatingly 
presented (L. Rochus). 

GENERAL.—C. Diehl, L’art chrétien primttif et 
Zart byzantin, pp. 56, 1928. Summary by P. 
Champagne. A. Fabre, Manuel d’art chré- 
tien, pp. 470, Paris, 1928. Appreciative 
reviews by P. Champagne and J. Guiraud. 
O. Kern, Die griech. Mysterien der kilass. 
Zeit, Weidmann, Berlin, 1927. Summary 
by J. Meunier. F. J. M. de Waele, Zhe 
Magic Staff or Rod in Graeco-Italian An- 
“iguity, pp. 224, The Hague, 1927. Favour- 
able, though parts irrelevant (A. Delatte). 
E. Linckenheld, Les sté/es funéraires en forme 
de maison chez les Médiomatrigues et en 
Gaule, Paris, 1927. Solid, except the Celtorii 
hypothesis (L. Halkin). M. Vock, Fedeutung 
und Verwendung von avnp und avOpo- 
mos und der stammverwandten Derivata 
und Komposita, diss. Freiburg, 1928. 
Favourable (A. Tomsin). H. de Vocht, 
Literae virorum eruditorum ad Franciscum 
Craneveldium 1522-8, Louvain, 1928. Favour- 
able (A. Roersch). K. Strecker, Die Cam- 
bridger Lieder, Weidmann, Berlin, 1926, and 
H, Brinkmann, Zu Wesen und Form mittel- 
alterl. Dichtung, Halle, 1928. Favourable 
(M. Hélin). J. Cochez, Over classieke Philo- 
logie en Methodeleer der Textcritiek, pp. 48, 
Antwerp, 1929. Good little summary (J. 
Gessler). Notices by J. P. W. of contents of 
Pauly-Wissowa, Siladenis-Sparsus, 1927, and 
Réim.»-Germ. Kommission, Berichte 16-7,1925-7- 
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PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHR/FT. 
(JANUARY—MARCH, 1929.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—V. de Falco, La tecnica 
corale di Sofocle [Naples, 1928, Sangiovanni. 
Pp. x+-215] (Morel). F.’s earnest objectivity 
and keenness in research make his book a 
valuable addition to literature on Sophocles. 
—A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia. Tome 
I.: Textes grecs inédits relatifs a histoire 
des religions (Liége, 1927, Vaillant-Carmanne. 
Pp. vili+740] (Pfister). Texts from Byzan- 
tine times to 19th century, mainly dealing 
with magic and superstition. Very welcome, 
though not without blemishes due to excessive 
haste. — Dionis Cassii Cocceiani Historia 
Romana. Vol. III, Lib. LI-LX. Post L. 
Dindorfium iterum rec. J. Melber [Leipzig, 
1928, Teubner. Pp. vili +400] (Ammon). 
Reliable text and many-sided commentary. 
Contents briefly indicated at head of each 
page, but no index.—L. Cooper and A. Gude- 
man, A bibliography of the Poetics of Aris- 
totle [Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. 194] 
(Pavlu). Fills a gap and will be welcomed. 
—W. Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband, Plutarch und 
die griechische Biographie. Studien zu plu- 
tarchischen Lebensbeschreibungen des V. 
Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1927, Kohlhammer. 
Pp. vit+120](Ammon). Profound and pene- 
trating investigation of Plutarch’s sources.— 
J. Tkatsch, Die arabische Uebersetzung der 
Poetik des Aristoteles und die Grundlage der 
Kritik des griechischen Textes, J. [Akad. d. 
Wiss. in Wien, 1928, Holder-Pichler-Temp- 
sky. Pp. 283] (Gudeman). A philological 
achievement of the very first order, opening 
up a new epoch in textual history of A.’s 
Poetics. Scientific insufficiency of previous 
work clearly revealed. Reviewer gives con- 
tents at some length.—J. Viirtheim, Azschy- 
los’ Schutzflehende yg 1928, Paris. 
Pp. xii+253](Kérte). Introduction occupies 
about half the book. Clear and learned 
commentary. V. shows complete mastery of 
older and newer literature, sound judgment, 
and fine poetic feeling. Warmly recom- 
mended. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—V. d’Agostino, Q. Orazto 
» Flacco, Le Odi (libri [11 e LV), eli Epodi e il 
Carme Secolare [Turin, 1928, Paravia. Pp. 
291] (Hosius). This second volume on H.’s 
lyric poetry successfully fills its place in the 
Biblioteca scolastica. Difficulties of lan- 
guage and contents carefully handled and 
short introduction given to each poem.— 
R. T. Ohl, Zhe enigmas of Symphostus {Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1928. 
Pp. 137] (Manitius). Carefully considered 
text, translation, critical apparatus, and help- 
ful explanatory notes. Thorough piece of 
work.— C. P. Burger, ‘ Aere perennius.’ 
Scherts en Ernst in den oden van Horatius 
{The Hague, 1926. Pp. 336] (Kraemer). 
The selected odes are discussed in detail and 
with sound judgment. Interesting and well 
worth reading.—A. G. Amatucci, Storia della 
letteratura Jlatina cristiana [Bari, 1929, 
Laterza. Pp. 361] (Manitius). Deals with 
period from the beginnings to first half of 7th 
century. A. is thoroughly familiar with the 
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literature on the subject. Reviewer refers in 
articular to his excellent account of Am- 
rosius and Hieronymus and his interesting 
parallel treatment of Ausonius and Paulinus. 
‘Absence of index is regretted. 

HISTORY AND Law.—D. R. Stuart, Epochs of 
Greek and Roman Biography (Berkeley, 1928, 
Univ. of California Press. Pp. iii + 270} 
(Gudeman). As rich in ideas as finished in 
form; but reviewer misses a chapter on 
Polybius. Full summary of contents given. 
—H. Hommel, Heliaia. Untersuchungen 
sur Verfassung und Prozessordnung des 
athenischen Volksgerichts, insbesondere zum 
Schlussteil der’ A@nvaiwv modireia des Aristo- 
veles [Philologus, Supplementband XIX. 
Leipzig, 1927, Dieterich. Pp. 149] (Kraemer). 
Important monograph in the spirit of Diels 
and Wilamowitz. Most comprehensive part 
deals with jury system in the 20’s of 4th 
century. A. Hagerstrém, Der rémische Obli- 
gationsbegriff im Lithte der allgemeinen 
rimischen Rechtsanschauung (Upsala, 1927, 
Almquist and Wiskell. Pp. iv4-631] (Kitib- 
ler). Reviewer disagrees with H.’s main 
contention, Roman belief in mystical power 
of law; but the copious notes are an inex- 
haustible mine of knowledge and informa- 
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